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100 ls, 
o AISDELL = Supplementary Reading 
1. b hein following books fully meet the requirements cf the new State | 17 Single Numbers * 
‘lans, ‘ y > ¢ ‘ . RETR LaLee oT “7 
uws relating to the study of the nature and effect of Aleohol | an ia S | A N DA R D 


and Narcotics on the human system: — 


CHILD’S BOOK OF HEALTH 


nd. 





17 American and English Au- 
thors represented............ 


ident r ™~ ‘N 
— Prices.—Single: 12'%c. paper, 20c. cloth | | [ |: ] “a 
orre For Introduction, 30 cents. ; ; Double: 20c. paper, 30¢. cloth 4 r d 

Several numbers in preparation 





COOPER’S Last of the Mohicans. 


HOW T0 KEEP WELL 1Condensed.) Just ready. Feb’y number. S k R | E ay 
BUNYAN’S Pilgrim’s Progress. \ S . a a oe 


For Introduction, 45 cents. 





cial 
ot (Condensed.) March. 
eth OUR BODIES, AND HOW WE LIVE | rg ry - ; Notes by Professor NSU Riese sats 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, Jr., of Union FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING AND 
College, viz.: — 
Evangeline (single). Maps. LITERATURE-STUDY FOR COLLEGE- 
Enoch Arden and Other Poems (single). ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS. 
Lady of the Lake (d uble), Complete. 


For Introduction, 65 cents. 
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They fill the bill better than any other books published. For the past ten years 
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to teach them, and pupils like to study them. They are written in an original and 
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the 
attractive style, giving the simplest and most practical puints about every-day health. Sketch Book (8 Selections) (single). EVANGELINE, TWICE-TOLD TALES, LAST OF 
ad eo Knickerbocker Stories (single). THE MOHICANS, ef a/7, in this Series, are e 
“ Poems of Knightly Adventure” (double) mentioned in Entrance-requirements. 
Just Published : 2 
OD 1. Rhymes and Fables. (ist Reader Grade.) $ .12 
2 BLAISDE LLU’S PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY GO L_ D E N - 2. Songs and Stories .. (2d Reader Grade.) 15 2 
g. Fairy Lill. ..ccescere (3d Reader Grade.) — .20 2 
By ’ k 4. Ballads and Tales .. (4th Reader Grade) 25 
M. A TEXT-BOOK FOR HIGHER SCHOOLS. Boo S * | 
— JoHN H. HAAREN, A.M. 7 np SER 
. P | I beg to acknowledge ‘ Ballads and Tales’ and j@ yy: 
the For Introduction, 81.20. Supplementary to Artisti other books sent by your company. I have yet to 
H ; Binding tind any publication that you have sent me that is not 2? 
- a ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th Readers. aed a gem.” — FRANK J. BARNARD, Superintendent of ‘2 
{ ~-; = Schools, Seattle, Wash 2 
gaia ; : , nasal _ ay SON |g Seen icin 
Descriptive circulars sent postpaid on application. Bi iohte st Books GRADES. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. - 
1. W “di pore. wed a é 
, ae re eee sidan salataiaiiad N. E. De _ 352 Washington Street, | Teachers outside New England will save time by ad- * 
. &. Lezt,: Boston, Mass. ressing N.Y Office. Ask for Map of Greater New York “® 
‘ ‘ * 
a. GINN & COMPANY, Publish 
~< » FUDIISNEYLS, ¢) UNIVERSITY - PUBLISHING COMPANY, se 
: . : i . | Mention the JOURNAL > T h St., N Y k. = 
= BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ATLANTA. | of Feb. 3, 1898. 49-47 East teatn 8 — ee * 
~e CCOOPOOOSSSSOSSOSOSOSSD HOOD OOOOOOHPOOOOOOOOEOOOOOOOOOOOD | POPP OPPOP OOOOH EXPO OOOO OOOO OOO OO OOON 
in 
| | a 4 S | — | Ml + 16mo. Pp. 400. | 
Cloth, 1.25; 
: andon Ss School Management. svat. ENCH TEXT-BOOKS 
ied © , = _— pepaned from lee & Eg ety _ Pe: and publishing rights of this | By PAUL BEKCY, B.L., L.D. 
00K, which will hereafter appear as NO. 01 0 le Standar¢ eachers’ Library. tis at) SVu D ( OTUR P ; san 'Krude de j 
once scientific and practical ; it gives the bearing of the facts of psy chology upon the | wey” * “4 h Sg Af tl han! sly i #3 4 siisaeen | getters os 4 pi tlie Ad fe 8 et A cane Pay ( Moth, 
work of the teacher, and deals particularly with organization and discipline, while at} who cannot read, followed by the most popular 256 pages B10 
—~ the same time it contains a great many hints upon actual teaching, making ita complete! songs of French children, 12 chansons et rondeaux, his makes, with LK FRANCAISP RATIQUE, acon! 
ane plete course 


with music Boards. 





and helpful manual. The chapters areas follows :— 
LA LANGUE TPRANCAISEL, lre PARTIE, Methode 


Part I. General View of the Work of Education 3%. Theclassification of the children LIVRE DES ENFANT'S. Pour Uetude du Francais | a : 

1. The meaning and seupe of education 4. The qualifications, duties, and distribution of} A simple, easy,and progressive French P rimer, in | pratique pourletude de cette langue. 12mo, —_ , 
rhree lines of educational development teachers the natural method, for young students, with 40 | ove pages. . Bl.25 

i. Some lessons to be learned froma brief considera 5 ae noreappenent of =e and subjects | illustrations. 1l2mo, cloth, 100 pages c we. | LALANGUE FRANCAISE, 2me p ARTIE ( for Inte r 

tion of sensation, perception, conception, and 6 ; 1e apparatusand books } LE SECOND LIVRE DES ENFANTS. A continua mediate classes ), vi arietie s historiques et litter 
rl Po nay - i. Registration ! tion of LIVRE DES I NFANTS, illustrated with over aires. 120, Cloth, 276 PARES... ....ceee cece cere e ee BL BH 

Memory in education : : Part 111. Discipline and Moral Training 50 pictures, upon which the lessons are based. l2mo, CONTES ET NOU ELLE S MODERNES ( Paul 

Phe cultivation of the imagination, judgment, and 1. The use of the emotions in education, and their | cloth, 148 pages ..... fe ‘ 7h Bercy’s French Reader). dag explanatory E ngtish 
 eason , cultivation ‘ notes. I2mo,¢ loth, 328 page £1.00 

6. The school work of the teacher ®. General moral and religious training ILE FRAN¢ WS PRATIQUE This book is written HO SELI IONS J 
3. The government of children—school tactics } for special instruction of Americans intending to a KY j why eo ” Tr mstaling Bn ais h into ” 

re . . aoe, 


Part Jl. Ovraanizatior 
1. Systems of organization 
The school and its appointments French. 1 vol., l2mo, 191 pages, cloth 81.00 | 12] pages.. 
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HEN YOU WANT the nicest, easiest writing ESTE RBROOK’ . — 


; pens made, you naturally ask your Stationer for pee aie 
He has them, of course, for no stationery stock is complete without them. < 


Motives, and the training of the will travel ip France It can be used a8 a first book for 
everyone wishing t« oe 1 thorough study of the AEY TO" SHORT SELE( ‘TION S,’’ elec. 12 mo, ¢ loth, 


4. 
5. The nature and uses of punishment 
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6 John St., New York. 


One hundred and fifty styles. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, Write! Ginnen, So 
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| A Familiar Bunch of . yy Ro |e) 7) Neng bhi: ee 
Wh ¢" o: Seem > and hexagon shape of 


, I d pencils are made in eight 
| Ca degrees of hardness, and are 
Pencil 


unequaled for smooth, 
It is not evidence of selfishness to wish to be 
lected a pencil that just suits your hand and work, why should you not keep it 























tough leads. 





the sole owner and user of a Dixon lead pencil. If you have se- 
solely for your own use”? Most 


people — no matter how neat they may be otherwise —- have the very, very bad, and not at all nice, habit of putting | 
alllead pencils in the mouth, and one mouth is plenty for one lead pencil ; therefore keep it for your own, It s; oils 
a lead pencil, any way, if it is put in the mouth. Don’t do it; and dont lend your Dixon. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. : : ; «: Jersey City, N. J. 
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BULLOCK & CREN SHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Chemical Apparatus 


and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 





New Normal School Retort.]| 


Complete Catalogues fur 
nished on receipt of ten 
cents for postage. 


Send for our Supplement 
containing Normal School 
Apparatus. 





WHITE HORSE BRAND 








This celebrated brand of 


Ready-to-Wear 
beng s and Boys’ Clothing 


is sé every state and territory by our 
agents Who furnish the desired sizes from 
ourgreant warehouses 


We went more good agents in towns and 


cities where we are not now represented, 
Men's suits, $4.00 to 215.00; Boys’ suits 
$3.00 to S10. Mer pants 75¢ to $4.00 
Complete outfit free. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


WHITE CITY TAILORS, 
227 to 229 Adams Street, Chicago. 











—~ FOR 
The Boston Collection | 
of Kindergarten Stories, | 

| 





A cloth-bound book of 124 pages, containing 
62 carefully selected and interesting stories 
Price by mail, 60 cents. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 


352 Washington St., Boston, Massa, 


PIALEV IS EES IS EISEA IAI 


Worit 
Savrtiec 


Future comfort for 





present 
seeming economy, but buy the 
sewing machine with an estab- 
lished reputation, that guar- 
antees you long and satisfac- 
tory service. % % &% & st 


st ramos cern 


a) SARE | 








ITS PINCH TENSION 
TENSION INDICATOR, % | 


(devices for regulating and 
showing the exact tension) are 
a few of the features that 
emphasize the high grade 
character of the White. 
Send tor our elegant H. T. 


cata LOR. 


Witt Sewing Macnine Co., 
CLEVELAND, O. 


PAPAS ALA III EFG 
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205-211 Third Avenue, | 


an eri VORY \; 
SOAR. 


APPARATUS, 
SPECIALTY : La BORATORY OUTFITS ( Balances r 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


New Vork, 





Importers and Manfrs. of 




















Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 











We 


Ermer & AMEND, — eo — Eg The wind and dust 


cause painful ch ap 


ted should use only a. 
ar re soa 


ing of the i 


Ph oce who are so affec- 





9+, Cent PURE 


THe Procter & Gamacr Oo , O'n'Th. ( ) 





Ge Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 





FOR VERTICAL WRITLVEG 


“* JOSEPH _GILLOTT’S 


aE > JOSEPH GILLOTTS \ 


© VOSEPH GILLOTT'S ") é 
[ = MULTISCRIPT—/ 
we _.VERTICULAR PEN _@: ® VERTIGRAPH PEN, oe | seasiata/ 


1045, VERTICUL AR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST E XPENSIVE. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. .91 John Street, New York. 


The GEM PEN CILSHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


‘It gives me great pleasure to recomme nd the ‘ Gem Pencil Snepouse. 

does sthe work well and quie kly. This last is of great importance for school ae 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, | am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 


either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 
Pri #3.50 feow) Mass. State Board oj Education. 
rice, edad DAP. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F H COOK & (0... Leominster Mass. 


Department of Superintendence, 


N. E. A. 


Chattanoogn, ‘Tenn., February 2 v-- 24, 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 
Double Daily Service 


Via Colonial and Federal Express from 


NEW ENGLAND CITIES. 








ovos SCPH GILLOTI'S « 




















BOSTON AND PRINCIPAL 

Direct Connection made at Washington with Through Train to Chattanooga. 

going, February 18--21. 

GEORGE M. ROBERTS, 
205 Washington St, 


Tickets good, 


for information apply fo 


Pass'r Agent, Boston 
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Pennsylvania Railroad 


PERSONALLY- T O U ie han’ 


CONDUCTED 


On April 1 the annual Spring vacation trip tendered the teachers of New England 
and their friends will leave Boston for a tour of Philadelphia and 


WASHINGTON 


The special train will y v and will leave Union Station 
be composed exclusively of W agner Palace ( ars Via Fitchburg Railroad at 
610 P. M., stopping at principal intermediate stations between Boston and Troy, running 
to Philadelphia WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 


7 DAYS - ALL EXPENSES - 


For — Itineraries address GEO.S. HOUGHTON, LAWRENCE ScHooL, SouTH Boston, 
or DLN. BEI Tourist Ag gent, » Washington St., Boston. 


J. R OOn. (ien’l Pass. Ag gent. GEO. W. BOYD, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agent. 
SS A A AAA A AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAADAAADAAA ALAA Ae eS 


GOING TO CHATTA NOOGA ? 


Take the Comfortable 


Monon Route 
FROM CHICAGO. 


And Get a Stopover at 


9999999 O9O056906000600406600 


999999 9SOO6506990009OHSO08 





West Baden Springs 
AND 
Mammoth Cave. 
FRANK J. REED, CITY TICKET OFFICE, 


Gen. Pass. Agt 232 Clark St, ¢ hicago. 


KINDERGARTEN 32. 








J. W 
SCHERMERHORN & (0. 
3 East 14th St., 
New York. 


WASHINGTON 
LINCOLN 
LOAGFELLOW 
LOWELL 


Beautifal Pictures for February Birthdays 


Oné Cent Eacn 


BY THE HUNDRED. 


These 20 pictures for 30 cents, postpaid. Each ad 
ditional picture, 1 cent additional. $1.00 per hun 
dred, assorted as desired. On paper 5!, by 8 inches 

Washington, Martha Washington, Mount Vernon, 
Capitol, White House, W ashington Monument 
Washington Elin, Washington Crossing the Delaware 

Lincoln; his home, his statue. 

Longfellow: his birthplace, Longfellow’s Mansion 
his home. his daught: r, his armehair, ‘‘The Village 
Blacksmith.’ 

Lowell: his home. 

Send money order or stamps. You will be ce- 
lighted with the pictures. Sendstamp for catalogues 
and samples of pie ture s for Picture Study, Language 
Literature. See our ‘*Poets and their Homes.’ : 

HENRY TURNER BAILEY says: ‘I congratulate 
you upon the quality of the re productions and upon 
making the masterpieces Ave allable for even the 
humblest student. 

SARAH L. ARNOLD says: “I cordially commend 
them to teachers. They are beautiful and within 
the reach of all.” 

JAMES FREDERICK HOPKINS, Director of Drawing 
in Boston schools, says: ‘The reproductions are 
well engraved and beautifully printed and represent 
a Series which cannot help being of great value.” 


Address, 
Mrs. E. M. PERRY, 


10 Tremont Street, Malden, Vasa. 








Standard Typewriter’s 
New Models 


old friends closer and attract 

nes, by the power of inherent 
erit and unfailing service 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


327 Broadway, New York 





ATLANTIC 
COAST LINE. 


‘* FLORIDA FAST LINE’’ ) 
Via Washington, Richmond and Charleston. 











QUICKEST TO ALL 
WINTER RESORTS 


SOUTH 


Route of the cele brated ‘*New York- 
Florida Special,’’ luxuriously ap 
pointed. Unequalled Schedules and Ser 
vice. Onlyline running Solid Vestibul 
ed Trains to Florida. * “ connec 
tion with” Federal Exp¥€Ss” from Boston. 

J. H. JOHNSON, N. E. Agt., 
300 Washington Street, Htoston. | 























Send for new Catalogue. 





wr EN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS 
please mention this Journal. 
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Journal of Hducation. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, : : : : 82.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, ° ° ° e 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 " 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 sie 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$2.90 @ year 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), ... 
Both papers to one address, e ° ° 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 sis 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


LIVING. 





“How to make lives worth living?’ 
The question haunts us every day; 
It colors the first blush of sunrise, 
It deepens the twilight’s last ray. 
There is nothing that brings us drearier pain 
Than the thought ‘‘We have lived, we are living, in vain.’’ 


We need each and all to be needed, 
To feel we have something to give 
Towards soothing the moan of earth’s hunger; 
And we know that then only we live, 
When we feed one another as we have been fed 
Krom the hand that gives body and spirit their bread. 


Our lives, they are well worth the living 
When we lose our small selves in the whole, 
And feel the strong surges of being 
Throb through us, one heart and one soul. 
Eternity bears up each honest endeavor; 
The life lost for love is life saved forever. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


“SUCH A WHOPPER?”’ 


Willie came from school excited, 
He had something strange to tell; 
Mamma glanced up from her sewing, 
With her sympathetic, “Well?” 
The teacher told us such a whopper! 
For she answered Jimmy Giles, 
Wha asked how long was Mrs. Ouri 
‘With her arms, three thousand miles’ ”’ 
—Adelbert F. Caldwell. 


CHARACTER. 


BY EMERSON E. WHITE, LL.D., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





|From address before Massachusetts State Teachers’ 
Association. | 
All life is dual. ‘The tree throws out masses of leaf 
ud blossom, and crowns itself with fruitage because 
it joins earth and air. ‘The oak, the tenderest blos- 
som, alike speak of dew and earth. ‘There lives and 
veathes a soul in all things, and this soul is God. 
Not only has man a physical body and regal spirit, 
it each has an inner life. Character is the inner 
rinciple; conduct, that principle in outer manifesta- 


on. Conduct is character made visible. Character 
the result and creation of the inner life. Power 
nd tendency are the resultants of life. Character is 


ie total result of man’s desires and intentions. We 
ke out character by our life. 

The human soul is not a mere canvas on which life 
ivervthing leaves its 
that aif a key is 


rows images only to vanish. 
the It is 
ed on white paper in intense sunlight the image 


‘s upon soul. said 
of weeks, if it 


Whether this 
not 


e key is still visible after the lapse 
iced upon hot metal in the dark. 
not, it is true that not a thought, an 


ue or 
tion of the soul is ever lost. 

ie tree in your orchard does not bend beneath thi 
result of a single ray of sunshine or of a 
Not a breeze kissed its branches, not 


as the 
l« shower. 
of sunlight, not a dew drop, without contribut- 
to that 
erything leaves its impress. 'To-morrow’s failure 

date back to some stumbling over the alphabet, 
Good 


something the burden crowns | it. 


a trivial departure from right or duty. 
iracter requires costly nurture, self-sacrifice, a 


‘eat and noble purpose. If a post-mortem examina- 





tion could show the tracings of the life in the soul, 
how humiliating; what scars from lust! In the soul 
of the vicious and dissolute man, how hideous the 
and debaucheries! And yet, 
How startling if we could see it! 
hot 
OWh 


half-concealed vices 
this record is kept. 

When life an erasure has 
We shall meet life after death. Homer 
makes Ulysses say, “lam a part of all | have met.” It 
would be truer to say, “AIL that I have met is a part of 
me, 

lam not unmindful of heredity. That is a factor; 
but the first soul had innate powers not derived, and 


closes been made. 


our 


s0, IN My opinion, is every soul greater than environ 
ment or heredity. 

In every human soul is the consciousness that the 
deed is one’s Own, 
to act differently, 

Individual character is a source of man’s influence 
The achievements of Napoleon are a 


the responsibility, and the power 


and 
vent, a window through which the world sees the in 


SUCCESS. 


dwelling spirit. 

All genuine influences spring from supposed reali 
ties. As TI have looked upon Niagara Falls and rever 
ently 
whispered, “There is the mirror of the majesty of the 


listened, a mysterious voice in my soul has 


Creator.” 

The very presence of a good man exerts a mysteri 
The evolution of our inner life 
is perceptible. We are known better than we think. 
Notwithstanding the wonderful 
Karl of Chatham, all felt that there was something in 
of 


the speaker 


ous power over Us. 


eloquence of the 
him greater than anything he said. The secret 
oratory is the man back of the words, 
back of the speech. It is the man that moves us and 
touches us. 
truth that man’s inner character is wrapt in no in 


This leads one to a perception of the 


scrutable secrecy. 

We do not go through the world veiled. Physi- 
ology teaches us that every feeling rising in the soul 
We wear life 


wear our clothing. 


is accompanied by bodily movements. 
on the outside, as we This ex 
plains the success of the detective who spots his rogue 
There have been those to whom the oe 
cupations of men, as they passed along in a crowd, 
No such chart eould 


These are the signs and 


in a crowd. 


made themselves known. be, 
were the inner life hidden, 
manifestations of what we are. 

The first soul-revealer is the temper. ‘The temper 
is the soul’s publisher. If you wish to know a man’s 
secret feeling toward you, get him angry at you. 

Another 


camera lucida. 


the 
As 


you extend your hand to a stranger it has no meaning 


medium is the face. The eye is 


The eye reveals the inner man. 
if the eve does not breathe greetings. ‘The face is an 
open show-board. The face speaks a universal lan 
guage, a language known by every human heart. It 
is the life back of the face that makes the face beauti 
ful. 


have seen faces on which the dove of peace lies brood 


Every noble impulse adds a line of grace. “I 


ing,’ says Charles Lamb; but in every case the spirit 
was back of it. Unhallowed passions will look out of 

features. “Quite the ugliest 
said Whittier, “‘was a woman whom the world 


classic person | ever 
saw,” 


at first glance would call beautiful.” 


The voice is another revealer. The voice is a harp 
tuned by divine art. In its compass is all of hiuman 
experience joy and grief. There is power in it, 
strong enough to quiet a madman. Dorothea Diy 
over and over again in asylums, quieted maniacs by 
her vo1ee, and Klizabeth Iry did the same thing al 


Neweate. I have a friend who has seen that woman 


kneel on the deck of a convict ship bound from Eng 
land to the penal colonies, melting the prisoners to 
tears by the sweetness of her prayers in their behalf. 
They crowded to the gangway wringing their hand 
as shi departed. 

There would be no dise ord in the voice if there was 
Llorace 


Bess. “She had in her nature the 
Can we believe that this did not 


not discord in the life. Niann said of (Jueen 


concentrated essence 
of a thouand eats.” 
show itself in her voice? 

The laugh, like the voice, is a great manifester of 


Whatis within. “ 
key.” 


Laughter,” says Carlyle, is a “cipher 
It is one of God’s true revealers, and suffers 
no disguises. Sterne tells us that laughter charac 
terizes man alone; no being above or below laughs. 
Benjamin I. 'Paylor says, “A mean man laughs in 
There is 


a differenee, is there not, between the man who laughs 


consonants, and a generous man in vowels.” 


in hissing sibilants and the man whose laugh is round, 
open, so to speak? IL have a friend, an artist, who 
says that a laugh between the cooing of a dove and 
the cackling of a pullet denotes young and tender 
love. The sweetest smile is that which a mother be 
stows upon her first child, awakening a smile in re 
sponse. So have | seen mountain tops, dropping 
sunlight upon the lesser peaks, until all were bathed 
in an ineffable glory. 

The most subtile revealers of a man are the man 
The manners are a compound of form and 
The wise man takes off his hat in a different 
way trom a fool. The heart is a telegraphie battery 


hers, 
spirit. 
with a thousand wires. ‘There is a sacred connection 
between the heart and the life, between the affeetions 
and the manners. 

A noble 


heart, of refinement of 


and attractive bearing comes of goodness 
nature. ‘The principle of 
manners. We cannot put them 
Philip Sydney was a model 


Ol 
our life makes our 
won and off as a garment. 
to all Englishmen in refined and clegant manners, and 
yet on the battlefield of Zutphen he pushed aside a 
cup of water, saying to a private next him, “Take it, 
friend, thy extremity is greater than mine.” 

Our language is a revealer. ‘There are ele 
he 


woman, 


oeTeal 
most trivial conversation that mark the 
Burke, that a 
certain man who had been in his presence but a few 


ments iW 1 


nian or Johnson tells us of 


minutes, during which time he had seareely spoken, 


said, “I do not know who he is, but he is a most ex 
traordinary man.” My estimate of men and women 
have often been lowered by a word. It is the word 


you speak by which you are judged. This language 


which we speak is a revealer of the depths of the 
being. Words have been defined as the measure of 
our soul. Speech is gold when the soul has gold to 
put imto it, and sounding brass when there is but 


brass back of it. 


There is, of course, great difference in the trans 


parency of speech. Some men shut the windows; 
some have stained glass, to let in the light, and hide 
what is within. And yet what is there will out. If 
genuine character is within, it will manifest itself. If 


angels are within, they will show themselves, as will 
also imps of darkness, 
The power of habit. every act and repetition in 
the tendency repr itself 
Mental and moral habits are more easily 


the 


until it ats auto- 


CTeouses 
matically, 


and quickly formed than bodily habits; henee 


necessity of right thinking. Virtue is an “uphill 
act.’ henee the need of constant endeavor, until at 
last the joy of virtue is its reward, and the culmina 
tion of our striving. IT have seen men, bright, gifted, 
in chains. They said, “No use, no use, [| cannot 
help it.” 

Sow a desire and reap an act. Sow an act and reap 
a habit. Sow a habit and reap character. Sow char 
acter and reap destiny. 

Influence 1 concomitant Upon ¢ haracter, You re 
member Addison’s allegory of Truth and Falsehood 
and how, as. the lazzlins it from the goddess 
Truth began to shine upon the false goddess, she 
faded insensiblv away. until at last there did not r 
main the least trace or impression of her figure in the 
place where she had been. The allegory is a most 
beautiful illustration of life. Back of the resolution 
to influence must be life. It not the words we 
speak, itis what we are in the depths of our being that 
influences. 

Influence and character are not ac idents of life 
They did not fal! from the sky nor spring at our feet: 
they are the causes of right living They are at once 
the result and the joy of life. Emerson says, “Evers 


human being is born rich; there is no pauper.” But 


I say no man has more than he takes into his own life. 
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The immortal thing in your life and mine is what we 
take. It is Horace Mann who says: “When be- 
wildered by display and tempted. oh, orient yourself; 


- turn your face to the east.” 


Live true to the noble and divine nature within you. 
‘There is a universe within and a universe without of 
Do not feed on husks when angel food 

\ noble character is at once the joy 


what is best. 
may be yours. 
and vietory of life. 


CHILD STUDY IN WESTFIELD AND VICIN- 
[7 Y.—(//1 ) 
BY SUPT. CLARENCE C. 


TEST 1V.—CHILDREN’S GEOGRAPHICAL INTERESTS. 


BRODEUR. 


About 2,100 children were asked to answer the 
question, “If you could visit’ some place, tell what 
place you would like most to visit and why you wish 
to visit that particular place.” The design of the test 
was to ascertain the places of most interest to children 
as the basis of deductions concerning the teaching of 
geography. The result of the test is indicated in the 
following table: 


Boys. Girls. Toh 
Whole number collated..... . 1,019 1,052 2,071 
Cities of United States........... 383 387 770 
eee eae ee eee ee D4 66 120 
Other Massachusetts cities..... 112 LO7 219 
EE RN eons one ead aS See ET 110 78 188 
WMURIUOUON 6 iis cee e cea ees ‘ 43 33 76 
0) ee ee ee 19 19 38 
Other cities of United States... 15 84 129 
Foreign Countries ......6.000.. BIA 269 183 
Canada and England.......... 31 36 67 
China and Japan....... Ree eee 18 21 39 
Other foreign countries........ 165 212 377 
States of the United States....... 146 134 280 
CRIMOVDIA. icc eisccseenss athe Oe 55 106 
PIGOCIOR 2... cire Latte Me were ve 30 27 57 
3) y a ry rn ee 65 52 Ls? 
Foreign Cities....... , ices Ge 110 200 
POTS iis. Bie Sacattne Sx Paests 21 46 67 
EE arity sisson wing ealaa RLS EROS 26 27 53 
EEE a. 5-85 aye oe SRO ae . Fae 18 38 
PERGTS nce vces ieee tee” * ae 19 42 
UTCCUrA) POPIMIG.o5.s ccicc devs ' 62 62 124 
MN SGOMATIREY <n 0.5 -5-6.03.6.0. 0000440 % 3 23 36 
The Beach. OT ee ee 1S 1b 3 
The Mountains ........ Khas 16 14 30 
Other Structural Forms........ 15 9 24 
Natural Wonders ......... . 67 2 109 
Yeilowstone Park ... pore 38 19 57 
Niagara Falls .... , 17 14 3 
Soe eis . . 12 9 21 
Miscellaneous ieee 57 48 105 
Architectural . Ae ieonnd 18 3 79 
Holy Land ....... er ere 6 8 14 
Miscellaneous . , et 2 4 12 


A study of the table seems to indicate that so far 
us these pupils are concerned the interests of children 
are local rather than foreign, and that interest. in 
cities is the most Important interest recorded. ‘This 
Mterest IN ciules is common to boys and girls, and the 
curve representing Is Constant from nine to seven- 
teen years of age, and represents fifty per cent. of the 
pupils examined. It is possible that the results were 
influenced somewhat by the use of the word place, 
which usually carries the idea of city to the mind of a 
child. The papers showed slightly the influence of 


the daily school instruction, but this was far. less 


marked than was to have been « xpected: of course, 1n 
so far as the influence of the schoolroom directly modi- 
lies or makes the present interest of the child. to that 
extent the value of the test is lessened. 


he desire to Visit states and countries shows ‘ 


steady mercase with the ave of thy child, and the desire 
of the girl is greater than that of the bov, except at the 
wees of cieht and twelve VCars. 


‘These tests indicated 
a vreater desir visit Canada and England than any 
other country, probably because many of the children 
are of French Canadian origin. Of foreign cities, 
Paris seemed to be the favorite. whil Rome and 
Landon are often me ntioned, 

The influence of struetural forms is not vreat; the 
choice of about one-tenth of the children is the moun 
tains, structural forms of interest, ete.. and this one 
tenth includes the choice of thirty-six ehildren for 
the “eountry.” a region sought mainly because of the 
freedom of restraint thereat 


It is quite likely that 
did) stru 


attention awn the schools 
natural wonders as Niagara 
Malls, the Mammoth Cave, ete. 


cur recelye thre 


which it deserves. sue] 


, Would have been men 
tioned much more frequently. 


lhe desire to visit California and l‘lorida, which is 


quite pronounced with some pupils and which is the 
choice of more than 150 children, is no doubt due to 


the rigors of our New England climate; the papers 
refer to these states as “having a climate not nearly so 
severe as that of this region,” “where it would be very 
pleasant to spend the cold winter,” “where we could 
vet rid of many of the diseases which are common 
here,” ete. | 

The most interesting part of the test is found in the 
reasons for the selections made. These are found in 


the following table: " 
Boys. Girls. Tt. 


Whole number collated............ 1,033 1,113 2,146 
OO POT rr e rT Te eran eT 287 379 666 
To see friends and relatives.... 158 235 393 
Play and amusement....... (oe 60 10T 
Travel and adventure.......... 58 41 99 
To Visit DITtTRDIACS.... 2.2... 050% 24 43 67 
PHYMOG! PEBtUTOS 0655.60 ccese es 199 198 397 
ce crete 28 hs ‘ate aca (819° 70 29 99 
AE CED BOO) 65 6b oboe oe o508 5-2 42 55 97 
Fruits, ROWOTB, tC... ccc escvess 45 42 87 
Lakes, rivers, ocean........... 3 42 73 
CSED y kepea ns seen is ree 35 30 65 
Other physical features... 13 24 37 
| ar re Sea 186 182 368 
RS Are rene Beret ae ie 152 129 281 
WOME ANC he kcisk oS We ee seens 34 53 87 
ee ee ee re 154 159 313 
Buildings, ruins, etc........... 121 123 244 
Other historic objects..... ace 36 69 
ee Pre ee ee ee ee ee ee 118 90 208 
TO GES DOCDIC eine ccc ress er 17 7 94 
To see industries....... in dbaters 51 20 71 
Customs, manners, etc....... 20 23 13 
re ere ae agedare es 5 31 36 
Religious ....... irec vt waa 13 17 10 
WEIBCOTIOMOOUR 6c iii cc ss cces sees . 84 33 67 


Lhe reasons grouped as “social” inthuence almost a 
third of the children; especially is this the case with 
the girls, sixty per cent. of them at nine years of age 
Analyzed 


still further, it is the desire to see friends and relatives 


ollering this as the reason for their choice. 


which is the great reason for the choice; here again 
the reason is more commonly given by girls than by 
buys, and especially at eight and nine years of age. 
hk rom this age, where it Is piven by fifty per cent, of 
the girls, the curve decreases with boys and girls as the 
pupils grow older, ‘Travel and adventure 1s given as 
the reason influencing a hundred children, but the 
desire to “hunt grizzlies,” “to kill Indians,” ete., 1s 
not often expressed, 

It seems to be a matter of congratulation that so 
any as 363 pupils, about seventeen per cent., are in 
fluenced in their choice by a love for the beautiful in 
nature and in art; this aesthetic interest is as potent 
with the boys as with the girds, and is undoubtedly due 
to the changes in our methods of teaching drawing 
Whereby lines and angles have been subordinated to 
beauty and use. ‘The curve begins at zero at seven 
years of age and steadily increases to thirty per cent. 
ut seventeen; the desire is stronger in girls than in 
boys of seven, nine, twelve, thirteen, and fifteen years 
of age. : 

Historic interests show a similar increase conumon 
to boys and girls and of about the same degree. — It is 
places and objects of historic interest in America 
which children wish to see; many of these are places 


connected with the Revolutionary and Civil wars, or 


monuments and memorials erected to Commemorate 
the deeds of some warrior. Lluman interests also ap 
peal strongly to our boys and girls; they wish to be- 
come familiar with the manners, the customs, the 
dress of the people; they wish to see how they act, whiat 
they cat, ete. The boys are especially interested in the 
commercial side of the activities of other people; they 
are also very much interested in life and movement, 
they wish to “see the fighting in Cuba.” 

\Lore of the giits than of the boys wish to visit some 
foreign country that they may study the language. 
The religious interest seems to be small: but thirty 
pupils express any desire that may be classed as re 
hiwious, and but fourteen have any desire to see the 
Holy Land. We offer no comment except that it is 
very evident that the American board will have to 
look elsewhere {01 candidate ~ for POSITIONS as foreign 
missionaries than to Springfield and. its 


immediat 
vieinity. 

Two suggestions are furnished by a study of these 
papers. The value of local industries in teaching 
geography may be utilized to advantage if the boys 
are interested in the commercial side of geography: 
what goods are made, how they are transported, where 
they go, what is returned by the countries to which 
they go,—these questions seem to be of great and per- 
manent interest to boys. Secondly, we may utilize 
current events more than we do. The time to learn 


the geography of northwestern North America is 
while the Klondike craze is at its height; Greece and 
Crete are objects of interest so long as crucial events 
are occurring there. We may utilize the visits o1 
noted travelers in the geography lesson more than wi 
have done in the past. When Nansen comes to thi 
country, let us take up the study of the polar regions 
pictures of Arctic explorers, of the “Fram,” of Peary 
of Andree and his balloon, ete., are invaluable aids i) 
the teaching of geography. 


LITERATURE NOTES FROM KANSAS CIT S$ 


BY JOSEPHINE HEERMANS, 


Principal Whittier School, Kansas City. 





‘+ Of all the arts in which the wise excel, 
Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well.” 

| have experienced several changes of heart respect 
ing a system of Janguage work. ‘To-day I think any 
system is good that promotes self-activity in the child 
This self-activity is promoted by written work an 
efforts at illustration, externalizing the internal, a- 
But the teacher must Conscic! 
Conscientiously | will define a- 


some one has said. 
tiously work it out. 
being freshly prepared with the standard thought o1 
the subject presented, and having sufficient tact to 
employ as much or as little of it as her grade cai 
handle, drawing the children to do the work by thei 
own interest in it, always guiding toward the produ 
tive element. Let a child accomplish something 
good, and he yearns to excel it another time. ‘Thi 
good or ill of composition work is entirely in th 
teacher's keeping. First, interest the teachers; le! 
them make their own the noble epigraph of Lord 
Brougham: “To diffuse useful information to furthe: 
intellectual refinement—this, indeed, is a high calling, 
in which the most splendid talents and consummat: 
virtue may well press onward, eager to bear a part.” 
In our first grades we do oral work exclusivel) 
lor several years we had the children describe pi 
tures, objects, and each other. We use them stil 
occasionally. In one room they have learned severa 
picture stories: The Ant and the Grasshopper, ‘Th: 
Story of the Pilgrims, and A Thanksgiving Story; bul 
hetter work is their studies of Longfellow and 
*tiawatha.” 
Longfellow and tells of his children. 
about “The Chair.” In connection with these the) 
learned “The Children’s Hour.” After talks 01 
Indian life they learned the more simple stories fro! 
The children illustrated them by draw 


ne the canoe, bow and arrow, Wigwam, corn, Travels 


The first story gives a deseription o! 
The second } 


“Hiawatha.” 


woodpecker, ete. 

In one room, also a first grade, the pupils have 
learned much of the poetry found in Whittier’s chili 
life. 

In another first grade room is another kind of wor! 
The pupils know a brief biography and can repeat 
poem, or selection, from each of the following: Jean 
Ingelow, Mis. Follen, Alice and Phoebe Cary, Charle- 
Kingsley, Tennyson, Whittier, Longfellow, Bryant, 
Stowe, and Shakespeare. The spelling also in this 
room develops language and bristles with information 
if not history. The teacher has the pupils make 
original sentences containing each word in the spel 
ing lesson. 

The second grades do written work. In one roo) 
they have Whittier stories, and in another they ar 
pending the year with “Hiawatha,” not only writing 
out them stories, but learning the text. 


In the school year one may hear the same stories ov 


very da 
again, every child intent that nothing = shall 
omitted, either in words. tone. or inflection. The 


<cem to love the “Famine” best. and one is involun 
tarily thrilled as in measured cadence the little one 
repeat it. 

The grades above the third work from the san 
plan. ‘This plan is triune-—consisting of the assig! 
ing. the directing, and the operating powers. Th 
principal gives the subject and a bibliography of that 
subject, whieh is not exhaustive, but suggestiy' 


merely, including the scientific, poetical, historical 
and fanciful. The teachers, the directing power, 
work out the suggestions as they prefer. The result= 
received from the children, the operating power. 
differ, owing to the greater or less maturity of the 


grade and the teacher’s individuality in presenting 


i 


a 
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the subject. But mark this: The compositions of the 
entire number of pupils will trumpet all that has been 
siven to them. One will have this, another that. an- 
ther something else. The compositions show the 
irength of the directing power. And yet the child 
- hardly conscious of the guiding influence, so much 
loos the teacher arouse his interest. 

(uur object in the written work is to give pupils 
their familiarity with standard 
Occasionally inven 


yer to 
hought on common subjects. 
tive ability, possessed, perchance, by one of the forty- 
live in the room, is developed. Occasionally an 
original thought confronts us: but this is not often. 


express 


and we work with the majority, who must be helped to. 


know and to express what has heen thought by others. 
We know much about 
directed, 

Rv means of literature we inspire a desire in them 
for more words to express what are to them new 


children’s productions un- 


thoughts. New nerve impulses in the language cen 
tres of the brain begin to work. Take the subject of 
wood. Undirected, the child says: “Many things are 
made of wood, such as desks, chairs,” ete. “There 
are many kinds of wood, such as oak, beech,” and so 
on through the long list. The paper is filled: the time 
has expired: there is no thought in such sentences: no 
power gained.  UWnder direction let him write 
smoothly in his own words and stvle the storv of the 
‘Wooden Horse.” or “Gasper Becerra.” or Drowne’s 
“Wooden Tmage.” and power to see a moral beauty 
vill result, and perhaps power to think a noble 
thought. 

I’m sure this method develops in the children a 
fondness for books and literary The follow- 
ine selections were read hv the children last vear 


gems. 


n the various grades: 


Lonefellow’s “A Davof Sunshine,” “The Light of 
Stars.” “Birds at Killingworth,” “The Windmill,” 
\iIaiden and the Weathercock,” “Four Winds,”’ ‘“Songo 
River,” “Mad River,” “Gasper Becerra,” “The Children’s 
Hour,” “The Psalm of Life’; Whittier’s “Barefoot Boy,” 
‘In School Days,” “The Pumpkin,” “To an Autumn Fes- 
tival,” “Song of Harvest,” “The Huskers,” “The Lumber- 
men”; Hawthorne’s “Hilda and the Doves.” “The Pome 
vranate Seed”; Drowne’s ‘““‘Wooden Image”; 
Aviary,” “Spring has come,” “The Chambered Nautilus”: 
Mrs. Browning’s ‘“‘The Deserted Garden,” “A Lay of the 


Early Rose,” ‘“‘“My Doves,” “The Prospect,” ‘Man and Na- 


ture”; Robert Browning’s ‘“‘Home Thoughts from 
\broad”’: Lowell’s “A Winter Evening Hymn to My 
Kire,”’ ‘An Indian Summer Reverie,” ‘The Fountain,” ‘To 


the Dandelion”; Bryant’s “Robert of Lincoln,” ‘‘Frir ged 
Gentian,” “To the North Star,” “Song of the Stars,”’ 
‘Death of the Flowers,” ‘‘Tides,” “Spring in Town,” “The 
Wind,” “To the Evening Winds”; Tennyson’s “Sweet and 
Low,” “Break, break,” “Spring,” “Flower in the Crannied 
Wall,” “The Mermaid,” ‘‘The Brook’; Dickens’ ‘“Christ- 
mas Carol’; A. Cary’s ‘‘An Order for a Picture’; Shel- 
ley’s “The Skylark,” “The Question,” “The Sensitive 
Plant’; Stedman's “What the Winds Bring’; Southey’s 
How the Water Comes Down from Lodore’’; Kingsley's 
Clear and Cool’; Mackay’s ‘‘Under the Holly Bough”; 
Milton’s “Hymn of the Nativity,” “Address to Light”: 
Heman’s ‘The Pilgrim Fathers”; Celia Thaxter’s 
March,” ‘The Emperor’s Crown,” ‘‘The Constant Dove,” 
The Waning Moon,” “One Little Sandpiper’; N. P. 
Villis’ ‘The Belfry Pigeon’; Wordworth’s ‘The Reaper,”’ 
Karly Spring,’ ‘Two April Mornings’; Emerson’s ‘‘To 
Keats’ “The Human Seasons,” ‘The 
Leigh Hunt’s “On the Grasshopper and 
Burns’ “Mountain Daisy’; Gray’s “Elegy.” 


he Rhodora’”’: 
ehtingale”’; 
icket’’: 
resides these we have certain books in each grade: 
In the first grade, Whittier’s “Child Life,"’ Ward’s First 
iders, Riverside Primer and Reader; in the second 
de, Ward’s Second Readers, ‘Seaside and Wayside,” 
2, Seudder’s “Fable and Folk Stories’; in the third 
Bees,” “In the Child's 
No. 3; in the fourth 
“Ten Boys,” 
Holmes’ 


de, Burroughs’ “Birds and 
rid,” “Seaside and Wayside,”’ 
“Adventures of 
en Little Sisters’; in the fifth grade, 
ndmother’s Bunker Hill,’’ Geographical 
er; in the sixth grade, ‘‘Seaside and Wayside,” No. 4 
otprints of Travel,’ Stockton’s ‘‘Fanciful Tales,’ Eg 
ton’s ‘“‘Hoosier Schoolboy,’ A. Buckley's ‘‘Winners in 
Ss Race,” Irving’s ‘‘Sketch Book’; in the seventh 
de, Fiske’s ‘‘War of Independence,” Lowell's ‘Vision, 
vthorne’s ‘“‘Wonder Book,” Franklin’s ‘‘Autobiogra 
Life of Lincoln,” “Miles Standish,’ ‘‘Evangeline,’ 
Washington, Webster 


e, Lamb’s Ulysses,” 


Story of 


now Bound,” and speeches of 


Lincoln. 
Ve are overcoming the indifference in the home 


¢ little hoy asked his mother to read to him Long 


Holmes’ ‘‘My 


fellow. Ske opened at random and began, only to 
hear him say, “That isn’t it. It ought to say ‘Ever 
deeper, deeper, deeper, Fell the snow o’er all the land- 
She told us she had never supposed he cared 
Another boy wrote to Santa Claus 


scape.’ ot 
for such reading. 
not to bring him any baby books. 


In the regular composition work, much “character- 


building” work is done, and a very effective medium 
it has proven. 
that children know 
the subjects and literature the bibliography. 


The subjects are the common ones 
so little about. Nature affords 
Adapt- 
ing them to grade work is the only originality we 
claim. 


Below are two sample compositions: 
SPRING. 


beautiful 
The swallows tly home to the 


Spring is the most season of the year. 
Nothing is more beautiful 
old brown shed, and the robins in the apple tree are build- 
ing their nests. The trees are putting out fresh blossomse, 
and they seem to welcome the joyous spring as they wave 
and nod in the fresh breezes and April showers. The 
merry squirrel jumps from bough to bough, and wonders 
as he eats nuts from his low-sinking hoard how long it 
will be til! he can gather more. 
“Por oft when on my couch | lie, 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye, 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 
And then my heart with rapture fills, 
And dances with the daffodils.” 
One day, as Wordsworth was strolling by the lakeside, 
he saw a bunch of daffodils waving and dancing in the 


spring breeze. It seemed as though they were trying to 

















SPAULDING, 


PRORTA, ILL, 


BISHO! Poe | 


see which could dance the best. The waves tried hard, 
but the flowers danced much better. He thought he could 
see ten thousand or more. His heart became light and 
danced with the flowers. He went home, but the memory 
of the scene still remained in his mind when in his study, 
so he wrote this beautiful poem. 

Willie Sizemore, Grade 5. 


WIND. 

What a mystery isthe wind! We read in the Bible, John 
iii.: 8, “The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hear- 
est the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh 
and whither it goeth.”” When Christ and his disciples 
were on the sea, and the waves rose and the winds blew, 
Then he re- 

God some- 


“He saith unto them, O ye of little faith! 
buked the winds and there was a great calm.” 
times used the wind as an instrument of blessing, and also 
as an instrument of wrath 

The wind is used with striking effect by Wagner, the 
vreat musician, in an opera called “The Flying Dutch 
man.” The storm rages. The howling of the wind repre 
sented by the music is wonderful 
also uses the wind as a theme in “The 
This poor king had 
from home, and 
As he was wan 


Shakespeare 
Tempest,” and also in “King Lear ca 
two daughters, who drove him away 
treated him so badly that he went mad. 
dering across the plains on his way to his third daughter 
1 terrible storm arose. Shakespeare knew what an addi 
tional horror the raging of the wind would add to this 
scene 

The wind was formerly 
They built a temple at Athens on the Acropolis, and dedi- 


cated it to the winds 
sides representing the winds as strong youths. 
Aeolus was the god of the winds; Boreas was the north 


worshipped by the ancients 


It had many pictured figures on its 


wind, cold and angry: Notus the south wind, mild and 
gentle; Eurus the east wind; and Zephyrus the free west 
wind. Mabel Giles, Sixth Grade. 
The third grades commit to memory a number of 
choice selections, besides doing their regular compo- 
sition work. Have T made it plain that the Composi- 
tion work is used as a means to teach literature, that 
while we make the reading, spelling. language, gram- 
mar. and history periods lend their aid to this work, 
they only supplement the regular lessons given in lit 
erature at the time when we develop the composition 
Some of the teachers have been assisted in 
American 


subject. 
this work bv Miss Wright’s “Stories in 
Literature.” Ina regular programme that gives no 
period for literature. as sueli it must be ineluded 


under another name. The course of study reeog- 


nizes composition. Oub composition is built out of 
literature. 

Just to satisfy 
studving literature is as beneficial as the compositions 
would lead me to think. [ occasionally give tests to all 
the grades, making them somewhat easier for the 
grades below the fifth. The time is limited to forty 
minutes. One of the tests follows: 

1. Write a verse of four lines from one of the fol- 
lowing poets, giving author: Holmes, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Bryant. Tennyson, Byron, Hemans, Shakes- 


myself as to whether this way of 


peare. 

2. Write in the third person a note of invitation 
to a dinner. 

3. Where on the paper and how wide should the 
marein be? How do vou show a new paragraph? 
What is a paragraph ? 

a 1. Give a patriotic quotation Trom one of the fol 
lowing: Abraham Tineoln, Daniel Webster, Andrew 
Jackson, Thomas Jefferson, Patrick Henry. 

5. What part of a composition is in large capitals? 
How do you show this? Tf necessary to write part of 
how do vou proceed ? 

6. Give a quotation about “Nature” from one of 
the following: Longfellow, Byron, Whittier, Hemans, 
Bible, Tennyson, Kingsley. [Explain nature. | 
”. Name a poem by each of the following authors: 
Holmes. Tennyson, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier. 

8. Elaborate the following sentence: T turned to 
see the bird. 

9. Write a quotation from the Bible. 

10. Write a simile. using the word Truth. 

The children had no intima 
The results were gratify 


a word on the next line; 


It was a written test. 
tion that it was to be given. 
ing. They also discovered the weak spots in each 
teacher’s work. We found rooms falling as low as 
forty-five per cent. and others ranging from that to 


ninety-four per cent. 


SOME GOOD BOOKS FOR A LIBRARY. 


1. The Story of Creation. By E. Clodd 

29. Modern Science and Modern Thought By S. Laing 

3. Lessons in Elementary Astronomy. By Proctor 

{. School Manual of Geology. By Jukes-Brown. Or 
the smaller text-book of either of the Geikies 

5. Elementary Lessons in Botany. By Oliver 

§. Lessons in Physiology. By Huxley 

7. Physiography. By Huxley. 

&. Lessons in Logic. By Jevons. 

% Elementary Physics By Everett or Balfour 
Stewart 

10. Elementary Chemistry By Ramsay 


11. Elementary Biology. By Campbell 


12. Hvgiene. By Dr. Whitelegege Or Public Health 
sy Dr. Willoughby 

13. The Personal Care of Health. By Dr. Ik. Parkes 

14. My Schools and Schoolmasters By Hugh Miller 


15. Cassell’s Concise Cyclopaedia 
16. This World of Ours. By Arnold-Forste 
17. The Laws of Every Day Life. By Arnold-Forste1 
18. The Citizen-Reader. By Arnold-Forster 
19. The Science of Every Day Life. By Arnold Forster 
20 4 good, small, recent Geographical Atlas 
21. Shakespeare’s Plavs in one volume. 
The Bookman 


Dr. William T. Har s classifies the members of the 


l 
<chool boards thus: Business men. those with pet 
schemes to introduce, and those with personal o1 
political ends to accomplish Was there ever a neate) 
bit of work than this? How easy it is fo sort out any 


school] board Into these classes! 
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- “4 DEVELOPMENT OF TREE -STUPY. - 
BY D. L. W. AND E. G. 

Teach the children to love things and their lives 
will grow unconsciously to be lovely. No part of the 
year’s round ef nature study has more lovable pos- 
sibilities than the studv of trees, and in no season of 
the vear is nature so lifeless but this study has some 
wonderful lessons of the processes and the meanings 
of nature alive. These lessons all lead up to Arbor 
day, which has become an almost national holiday, so 
much it has done to teach the love of our country in 
the way most familiar to the children themselves, 
implanting the love of its own trees and flowers, to- 
gether with the deeper love of home and the generous 
principles of forethought for the years to come. lor 
Arbor day to have its fullest meaning, all that can be 
learned from the spring study of budding and bur- 
geoning, the autumn study of fruition, and the win- 
ter’s researches into geography and history. with a 
special study of forestry, will work together to make 
its lesson complete. 

The child learns most deeply what he learns from 
his own observation. He isalwavs eager for the woods 
and the fields. and a hint that if he is sharp-eyed 
enough he wil] see something interesting there that 
he never suspected will make him wide-awake. A 
preliminary talk to start him aright will be necessary, 
but bevond that do not tell him what to look for. Mr. 
Bovden’s outline will be his best guide, and this every 
pupil should copy into a note-book of his own—how 
the possession of this note-book will add importance 
to the quest! 
answers to the questions and that he look sharply for 
He will return provided 
work to be done after the 
The mate 


rial he has gathered can be used in two wavs. First 


good specimens to mount. 
with an abundance of busy 


class discussion and comparing of notes. 


let him mount his specimen and beneath it copy a 


‘verse of poetry. ora fine bit of description from one of 


On a companion sheet let 
own description. 


nature’s great interpreters. 
him make a sketch and write his 
This may he made responsible work. to put away 
mone the: treasures of “teacher's closet” or to be 


shown to the superintendent or visifor asa result sheet. 
lor ( hil Ir Ey hike OTOW TN people. rise TO the occasion 


much more readily when there is an oceasion to rise 


TO, Second] . OnCOUNTAg thre pupil to keep ie eord of 
the changes and developments he observes. That 


neawans a correction ind r V1 ion of his no 


rtine out of heterogeneous facts in under logical 
line letter head paper Is best for 


toni “4 he red 
this. where the main topies and the numbering of 
‘tems CaN he made ) the ne rn. 


In the spring. nature hers If proposes the study of 


what the tree has in itself. In the autumn it is 
natural to direct t] tudv to the dependence of the 
tree on its environment. In the first place. every tree 
has its own personality. According to its kind ever 
tree has its own expression. The pine is slender. but 


sturdy, the oak is ruseced and sirone. +})¢ little fir i< 


trim and neat, the willow is supple. the elm is perfect 
grace, the ash, the maple, the birch, each in a wav of 


its own exnresses the livine out ¢ f something hbeauti 


ful Lead the child to perceive this prineiple, and 


then to put it into his vn sketeh f the tree, Per 
hans his drawine will he | exact than if a stricter 
attention were given to details. ] it will be far b 


yond copving. 
Following this is ihe adantat 


environment What is the essential diffs rence he 

tween pines and deciduous trees, for example? Why 
does not the snow sift through or break down. as jt 
would the leaves of other trees. the pliah]  delieate 


“needles” of the pine? (Tet the pupil find out for 


himself if he ean how sheath folds into sheath 
Send the child out with his note-hook to the spring 
ing undergrowth of a clearing. What trees were 
there before? Were they eut down or burned d wn? 
Is the new prowth the same in cither case? Why? or 
Why not? Isit something in the soil? Do or do not all 
kinds of trees feed upon the same soil? Ts the tanele 
of barberrv. blackberry. thistle. et: tit mi 
running riot, or somet] ine more than an ACK ident ? 
What would pnroteet the EE pC 
from heing blown away or dried up. or crushed under 


the fi et ( f « i{tle withont these thorny nrots et rs? Tf 


there were pines there before, how came the acorns 


with the suggestion that he find the | 


from which the tiny oaks are springing, or the seeds of 
the maple or the birch to have fallen there? Could 
the birds in the nearby grove, or the squirrel skipping 
along the wall, or the wind have had anything to do 
with it? From a hint or two such as these the child 
will discover much for himself, and while he is still 
happy over it, a quiet word in the morning talk will 
teach him to see how all life depends upon other life; 
that every created thing is a helpmeet for everything 
else, and that nothing in nature is rough or harsh 
without some purpose. The verse upon the Dblack- 
hoard or the quotation that he looks out to go with his 
own sketch will help to press the lesson home. 

The knowledge of what trees depend upon in his 
own neighborhood, what kind of soil, what kind of 
climate, ete. is the introduction to the study of the 
habitat of trees, and so the child begins to learn the 
significance of forests. If trees make his own yard 
cool and refreshing, or break the force of high winds, 
if the thick groves are moist and damp, what differ- 
ence to climate in general will cutting down large 
Will there be more or fewer springs, 
If these are dried up, what will 
happen to the soil? How will this affect the crops? 
Do the trees themselves have any part in enriching the 
soil? Is there any benefit in stocking with trees land 
that has been exhausted by cultivation? What 
changes occur in the valleys by the washing down of 
the soil from the mountains when the trees that would 
hold it hack are taken away? Do trees have any effect 
upon changing the courses of rivers? What harm is 
done by sweeping winds? (Chilling in the North, 
malarial in the South, and drying everywhere.) How 
do trees protect from floods, from the multiplication 
of insects injurious to vegetation? What is being 
done to protect our forests? In what way is this a 
benetit to thé whole country? What is lost by it? Is 
it wise or right to put present gain above future pros- 
perity?” Rev. W. 8. Powell in a recent Chautauquan 
suggests these and other important questions, under 
“A Bird’s-Eye View of Forestry.” He 
shows their pertinence by some startling statisties of 


forests make? 


brooks, and rivers? 


the subjec { 


the Olio valley floods, the changes in the bed of the 
Mississippi river, with further references to Marsh’s 
“Karth as Modified by Iliman Action,” and the 
lorestry reports of the United States departinent of 
agriculture. Tle makes practical, too, the wise econ- 
omy of looking ahead and preserving for future 
generations the wealthy natural resources of our 
nation. 

Such lessons are fruitful in’ patriotism, and not 
apart from them nor less interesting as object lessons 
are the associations commemorated by historical trees. 
Almost every town and city has within its vicinity a 

There 


are also several trees that are national monuments. 


tree standing for some event in loeal history. 


Such are the Treaty Elm (sce history of Pennsylvania); 
the Charter Oak: in Cambridge the elm that bowed 
over Washington when he took command of his Con- 
tinental forces; the tablet, if not the tree, marking the 
place on Washington street, Boston, where Stamp 
Oflicer Andrew Oliver swung in the cause of liberty. 
‘le National botanical garden of Washington con- 
tains a laree collection of historie trees, 

To go further back into the history of the world 
is to find much that is beautiful in the myths and 
legends of trees It is well in the progressive days to 
remember that the Greek victor was well content with 

} 


the beautitu 


the trophy of the palm: that the poet who worshipped 
| was well satisfied with the laurel crown 

asa token that he had taught the people how to praise. 
With the 


historical, and the poetical lessons of the trees, the 


<¢ lessons well Jearned, the practical, the 


programme of Arbor day will mean far more than 
reciiations and songs, and the setting out of a tree. 
It will emphasize a broad, liberal, and generous 
patriotism. 

Forest 
Trees”; Wilson Flage’s “The Woods and Bv-wavs of 
New England’: Marsh’s “Earth as Modified by 
Human Action”: Apgar’s “Trees of Northern United 
New England Magazine, May. 1897. “Blue 
Forest Park of New Hampshire”: Harper's, October. 


References Thoreau’s “Succession of 


States”: 
1897, “Autumn Leaves.” 


\rithmetic is rarely attractive except to those who 
come to enjoy problems and the solution of the. most 
perplexing. The fundamental processes are “not in 


teresting by nature.” 


TEST QUESTIONS FOR THE ANCIENT 
MARINER.— (IL) 


[College English for 1898--1899. | 





BY MAUD ELMA KINSLEY. 


23. Give the connection for the following :— 
(a) It cracked and growled, and roared and 
howled. 
(b) "T'was right, said they, such birds to slay. 
(c) And straight the sun was fleeked with 
bars. 
(d) The game is done! ve won! P’ve won! 
(ec) They moved in tracks of shining white. 
(f) To Mary Queen the praise be given. 
(gz) I heard the skylark sing. 
(h) Or let me sleep alway. 

24. Why does the wedding guest show signs o! 
fear in Part IV., verses 1 and 2? 

25. After his seven days and nights of wretched 
ness, what first causes a revulsion of feeling on the 
part of the mariner? 

26. What first arouses a feeling of love? 

27. Mention three other poems which set forth: 
the praises of sleep. 

28. Explain the appropriateness of the second lin 
of the following: 

O sleep! it is a gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole! 

29. Describe in detail the picture that greeted thy 
imariner’s eves when he awoke from his blessed sleep 

30. Explain the uneasy motion of the ship and its 
effect on the mariner. 

31. What effect is produced in the poem by thy 
introduction of the line, 


‘*By him who died on the cross”? 


32. Mention two well-known poems written about 
the skylark. 

33. By quotation bring out the difference betwee: 
the “Two Voices.” 

34. At what point in the poem does the curse pass 
away from the mariner? 

35. Quote the two verses which refer to the phe 
nomenon of the tide. 

36. Deseribe the two manifestations of the serap! 
band. 

37. Mention the sounds of the poem and _ stat: 
their significance. 

38. Cite in order the various punishments suffered 
by the mariner for his crime. 

39. Give the possible allegorical interpretation o! 
the poem. 

10. Quote the verse which contains the central 
truth of the poem. 

11. Give the meaning of the following verse: 

Be calm, thou wedding guest! 

*Twas not those souls that fled in pain 
That to their corses came again, 

But a troop of spirits blest. 

12. What part does the invisible spirit) play in 
the poem? the blessed spirits ? 

I>. Give a word picture of the sea under three ¢ 
the aspects mentioned in the poem. 

16. Define the following archaisms and quote thi 
line in whiely each Occurs: loon: bassoon: eftsoons: 
swound; hollo; uprist; silly; dank; gramercy. 

17. What is the last mention of the wedding? 

18. Criticise in detail the verse of “The Ancient 
Mariner.” 

1). Quote five of the- verses which present th 
most vivid pictures to your mind. 

50. Write a theme on one of the following sub 
jects: 

1. he Mariner Tells the Story. 

2. The Wedding Guest Tells the Story. 

3. The Hermit Tells the Story. . 

!. ‘The Poem an Allegory. | 

5. The Mariner Alone on the Sea. 

6. Word Picture of Verses 10-15, Part IV 
i. The Skylark in English Poetry. 

8. Sounds and Colors of the Poem. 

%. Sea Pictures of the Poem. 


10. Daemons. 
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BKASY STEPS IN PICTORIAL REPRESEN- 
TATION.*-—(1V’.) 


BY CLARA ROSE HATHEWAY. 

Before proceeding to a new step in our pictorial 
lrawing, let us fasten firmly in mind the points 
lyoudy considered. — First, look to the world around 

for your models, but do not use everything 
ndiscriminately, rather select carefully, select what- 
eyer has a simple, striking effect, which seems possible 
for you to represent. And then, to limit your choice 
» little further, choose what is interesting to you. 

‘The beautiful is interesting, so, stating the same 
thought in another way, I would say, look for beauty 
of form. 

In your drawing keep this thought continually with 
vou.—how shall I make it beautiful, or if that is not 
possible, say interesting, or failing this, not ugly? 

If your attempts are of interest to yourself, they are 


/~, 


oO 
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likely to become so to those who see them; if not 
to you, they are sure to lack this quality in the sight 
of others. 

lirst, then, aim to select the simple and the beauti- 

Second, gain some definite knowledge of what 
try to represent. ‘l’o test whether you have this 
vledge, just try to express by a few lines some 

amiliar form,—for illustration, I will say a tennis 
racket. After the trial I am sure the next tennis 
racket you see will be observed with keener sight, and 
perchance something gathered from such observation 
will fasten itself in your memory. 

I have spoken of not attempting to work directly 
from your model in this kind of sketching, and have 
also been trying to impress upon you the value of 
knowing the important facts. I think you will 
readily see how positive that knowledge must be 
vhich enables you to work independently of the ob- 
ject. Perhaps you have read a poem many times and 
ive perfectly familiar with every line of it, and yet 
ave not the power to call it to mind clearly enough 
In such a case you study it over, then 
What I am sug- 
Knowl- 


to repeat it. 
lose your book and try to give it. 
esting is to apply this method to drawing. 
edge will certainly become more definite by so doing. 
Another reason why you will find it profitable to 
ork when absent from the model is because in draw- 








there is always a natural tendency to over-du 
tail. When in the presence of objects one sees 
ny things which are unimportant, and these often 
| the attention from the main form. As it is im- 
‘sible to remember clearly all the details, the most 
can carry in your mind are a few essential fea- 
s, and it is these we want and nothing more. 


*Copyrighted, 1897. 








You have perhaps noticed that children often make 
more characteristic drawings when they cannot see 
the model, and I think it largely due to this fact. 
But there is still another reason. Our first step in 
representation should be toward a form in general, 
rather than a particular one. 

There are two distinct ways in which we may study 
a model. One, considering it simply as a type of all 
similar forms, and studying it to discover what it has 
in common with others of its class, I might call it 
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looking for resemblances, in which case the expres- 
sion would be a general form. ‘The other, studying 
the model for its individual peculiarities, observing 
how it differs from the general type, in which case the 
expression would be a particular form. Any good 
drawing will undoubtedly possess both qualities, but 
1 think you will grant me that the former is the 
fundamental quality. 

Though it will always be desirable to study in both 
wavs, [ think it easier to master the general form from 
veneral observation and memory work, and, of course, 
the particular form must come from the careful study 
and representation of a particular model, which is not 
the kind of drawing of which I am speaking here. 
Therefore, | would repeat, to know facts, observe, 
remember, and record. 

Taking for granted now that we know something 
definite about simple objects$ and have so mastered 
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one medium of expression that we can tell simple 
facts with more or less expression, let us consider 
whither we are being led, and what we may do with 
more difficult effects and larger ideas. 

Let us combine some of our isolated forms. Try 
making a fence and put a haystack behind it and 
possibly a second haystack further away, then centre 
what we have done by separating it from the sur- 
rounding space. Fig. 53. 

We may have just a line represent the slope of a 
hill and put a fence upon it, and then a leafless tree 
behind the fence, perhaps a bush in the field, and a 
path leading across it, and we have the suggestion of 
a picture, and the beginning of a composition work. 
Fig. 54. 

A boat reflected gives at once a sense of water, but 
we must bear in mind that the reflection of an object 
never seems as real as the object itself; that is, a re- 
flection loses some of the clearness and strength of 
color which the object itself has. Make your object 
positive, your reflection suggestive. 

We may place an arch back of the boat (Fig. 55), 
and add grass, rocks, or what we choose, with a chance 
for great variety of effect and play of imagination, as 
well as expression of the beautiful. 


GEOGRAPHICAL COMPARISONS.—(1I1.) 


[Answers next week.] 
1. How does the area of the Pacific ocean compare 
with that of the Atlantic and Indian taken together? 
2. Which is larger, Constantinople or Calcutta? 
3. Brooklyn or Moscow? 
4. Glasgow or Mexico? 
5 Which is the longer, the Amazon or the Nile? 


6. The Congo or the Mississippi (and the Missouri) ” 
7. The Ganges or the St. Lawrence? 
8. Colorado or Danube? 


9. Which has the larger area, New York or South 
Dakota? 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS. 

The following figures for the last school year are from 
the forthcoming report of Secretary F. A. Hill of the 
state board of education: There are 431,387 children be- 
tween five and fifteen,—an increase of 14,052: ~ 439,367 
different persons in attendance upon the public schools, 
an increase of 15,014; 363,866 average membership,—an 
increase of 14,580; and 334,945 as the average attend- 
ance,—an increase of 13,260. The percentage of attend- 
ance was 92. Different teachers employed, 12,843,—an 
increase of 568; men, 1,120,—an increase of 42: women, 
11,723,—an increase of 526; teachers graduated from nor- 
mal schools, 4,103,—a gain of 200. The average pay per 
month of men, $144.80,—-a gain of $8.77; of women, 
$52.20,—a gain of $1.90. 


pay more than these averages, and 226 less. There are 59 


Thirty-seven towns and cities 


towns in which the pay of women ranges from only $20 
to $30 per month. Twenty-seven towns keep their 
schools 10 months; 160 towns, between 9 and 10 months; 
117 towns, between and 8 and 9 months; 35 towns, be- 
tween 7 and 8 months; and 14 towns only, between 6 and 
7 months. The average length of schooling for the state 
is 9 months and 6 days. 

State Valuation, $2,622,520,278. Expended for wages 
of teachers, fuel, care of rooms, and transportation of 
children was $2.95 on each thousand dollars, or $7,736,- 
§15.48,—an increase of $376,402.10; for supervision, $326,- 
090.46,—an increase of $9,416.39; for text-books and sup- 
plies, $578,146.59,—an increase of $55,493.68; for new 
$2,207,981.78,—a_ decrease of 3192,024.09; 
for permanent improvements, $520,215.28,—an increase of 
$14,788.28; for repairs, $530,148.89,—an inerease of $245, 


"73.35; and for sundries, 


schoolhouses, 


$296,350.78,-an inerease of 
$48,886.38. The grand total expended upon the public 
schools for all purposes, including the foregoing amounts, 
and an additional amount of $324,324.92, derived from vol- 
untary contributions ($8,852.12), income of local funds 
($129,486.26), tax on dogs, etc. ($99,067.89), and the income 
of the school fund ($86,968.65), reaches the large amount 
of $4.72 on each thousand dollars of the state valuation. 
or $12,390,687.92, which is $561,447.31 more than last year. 
The cost of the schools per pupil, based on the amount ex- 
pended for public schools, exclusive of repairing and 
erecting schoolhouses ($9,132,291.97) and on the number 
of children between five and fifteen, is $21.17. When 
based on average membership, the cost is $25.10. 

The state has ten normal schools, including the Normal 
Art school] in Boston. Candidates for admission were re 
quired to be examined in high school subjects for the first 
time in 1896, during which year 456 were admitted to the 
entering classes. In 1897, 843 candidates were examined, 
of whom 720 were admitted to entering classes,—a gain 
of 364 over the preceding year, or of 58 per cent. In ad 
dition, 60 were admitted to higher classes. All the new 
schools opened with larger numbers than were antici 
pated. The old schools, far from suffering in numbers 
because of the opening of the new, have shown handsome 
gains over the preceding year, the junior class at Bridge 
water having increased from 115 to 125; at Framingham, 
from 37 to 52; at Salem, from 42 to 75; at Westfield, from 
37 to 69; at Worcester, from 59 to 72; and at the Normal 
Art, from 67 to 89. The number of students in attend 
ance December 1, 1897, was 1,388,—the largest in the his 
tory of the schools. 

The school fund is increased each year $100,000,—the 
increase to continue until the fund reaches $5,000,000. At 
Half the income is devoted to 
The other 


present it is $4,070,548. 14 
the general educational expenses of the state 
half is distributed among towns whose valuation is under 


$3,000,000 each. For 1897, $86,968.95 was distributed 


among 258 towns, in amounts varying from $100 to $516.77, 


the average per town being $337.09. 


POPULARIT } 


Such kings of shreds have wooed and won her 
Such crafty knaves her laurel owned 
Jt has become almost an honor 
Not to be crowned. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
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Educational Intelligence 


Phe Chicago normal school is to be investigated by 
Colonel Parker has 
nothing to fear from an investigation over which Dr. 
William R. Tarper presides. 


the “mayors commission.” 


The ( hattanooga programme, February 29.94 jc 
one of unusual attractiveness. The entire expensi 
from Boston will be under sixty dollars and from New 


York $47. 


The recent death in New York City of Mrs 
Andrew J. Rickoff removes one w ho has labored faith 
fully and suecessfully in educational circles for more 
than forty vears. .She was born in 1835. and married 


Mr. Riecko@ in 1859 


If congress had fostered the plan of George Was 
ington for a National University one hundred vears 
ago, when he provided in his will fora gift of $25.000 
in stocks, there would now have been on hand 


SOOO OOO as a starter. It would lye i vood problem 
tor the arithmetic class to figure the compound inter 


est on $25.000 


or 100 vears and see just how mueh 


it would have heer 


Intelligences ne ‘ Our ~} vit yord vulnst the 
printing of association programmes by publishing 
nouses. Now go a step further and protest against 
the mal Ing of advertising sheets of those pri orammes 
The National \ssociation is. we believe. on a solid 
foundation in t] IS Inatter. We do not think that 
publishing houses do this as a business matter. a 
Intellioence 1 hnt the egard a 


“nuisance,” and that they do it rather than displease 
the officers who ask them. However it be viewed, it 
is a humiliation to the association, for which there is 
no excuse in this age of the world. 


William Beverley Harison, the New York pub- 
lisher, has been much annoyed for some time by com- 
plaints regarding non-attention to mail containing 
orders with remittances. The sequel is the arrest of 
one of his clerks with money mail belonging to the 
house unlawfully in his possession, Such experi- 
ences are a great anzovance, because persons who send 
orders wish immediate attention, and failure to re- 
ceive what is ordered often leads to harsh and unjust 
judgment upon the house. — It is always well to send a 
check or post-office order, instead of stamps or bills. 


when the inconvenience is not too great. 


The February birthdays are Hannah More and 
Queen Ann, Mendelssohn and Ole Bull, Horace Gree- 
lev and William M. Evarts, James Otis and Sir Robert 
Peel, Dwight L. Moody and Voltaire, Aaron Burr and 
Susan B. Anthony, “T’om” Moore and Victor Hugo, 
Lowell and Longfellow, Washington and Lincoln, 
Charles Dickens and Charles Lamb, William Henry 
Harrison and Henry Wilson, Samuel J. Tilden and 
George William Curtis, Ruskin and Darwin, Daniel 
Boone and Kosciusko, Lydia Maria Child and Alice 
Freeman Palmer, Copernicus and (ialileo, Cotton 
Mather and Melanehthon, Emma Willard and Mary 
Lyon, Tallevrand and Samuel Pepys, Ida Lewis and 
Rose Terry Cox ke, George Peabody and Peter Cooper, 
Rossini and Handel, Santa Ana and W. 'T. Sherman, 
Garrick and Joseph Jefferson. 








VEN TEACHERS. 


Whatever may be said of the injustice to woman in 
individual cases, there is no question but that the 
cause of education suffers from the too general 
Not one 


word can be said against woman’s right to the same 


elimination of men from the schoolroom. 


pay for the same work, in every respect, as man, but a 
generous proportion of men in the schools must be 
maintained, even if thtv have to be paid more than 
women. Women asa whole will get larger salaries in 
the end by the retaining of the ablest men at what- 
ever salaries must be paid to retain them. ‘The pay 
of women teachers is alwavs highest where there are 
the most high-salaried men. 

No one has more interest in taking a broad view of 
the question than the women teachers. <A_ short 
sighted view mav be alluring, but it is the fascination 
of aimirage. leading to greater drought. Justice is 


What is best for 


children as a whole must be best for both men and 


not ultimately unjust to anv one. 


women teachers, and no one can present one counter 
argument to the claim that the schools need a larger 
proportion of good men teachers than are usually 
found ina city. and it requires a larger salary to secure 
and retain a eood man teacher than a woman teacher 
of the same general qualifications. 


NAMING SCHOOLHOUSES. 


Mass... has named a schoolhouse for the 
If this is not the 
first Instance of the kind, the others should be made 


Cambridge. 
scnlor schoolmaster of the city. 
public. A few cities have named buildings for the 
~upermtendent when he had retired from service, but 
the tendency has been to name them for mavors 
rather than for school men. In some cities the 


chools 


names of poets and patriots. 


are merely numbered, in others they bear the 
This latter method is by 
veneral agreement satisfactory, but even then there is 
always an opportunity to honor the teacher of excep 
tional length of service, as in the case of Benjamin W. 
Roberts of Cambridge, with a permanent place in the 
educational system. The greatest monument that 


e reared to a teacher is a school building bearing 
his name It is every way appropriate, and is due a 
e Mr. Roberts, who has educated more bovs 
ind virls than any other teacher in the city. a man 

re than eighty years of age. who has taught in the 
city for more than fiftv vears. In these davs. when it 
to hustle an old man out of the profession 
than to honor him in it, we are rejoiced to see a step 


taken in the right direction 


THE iW HISPERING GALLER Y.—(11.) 





BY THE EDITOR. 





The struggle of mechanics is to overcome friction. 
The hot. box on the “over-land limited” is the enem, 
of speed. The bicycle must be “ball bearing” to th 
highest degree of perfection, even the race courst 
silky must have ball bearings and pneumatic tires 
What wouldn’t mechanics give to be rid of friction! 
Oh. no. it would not be rid of it if it could. It is thi 
stability of mechanics. It is all well enough to over 
come it, but it must be there to be overcome. 

What friction is to mechanics, human nature is to 
the school. The energies of the teacher must by 
largely employed in overcoming the friction of human 
nature. The SUCCESS ( { the tcacher les in finding 
-ome application of tact, sympathy, genius, which 
shall overcome the friction of the slow, dull, oi 
vicious boy or vixenish girl, What wouldn't you give 
to have the friction of human nature eliminated? 
A schoo 


let loose along the lines of no resistance would go off 


Oh, no, you would not have it if you could. 


on atangent in an hour, and neither teacher no: 
pupils would be heard from more among the sons of 
men. so far as usefulness for this world or the next i 
concerned, 

When Richter was unceremoniously dismissed from 
his professorship at the close of the second of his 
*Levana” chapters, he comforied himself in the open 
ing of the third with the consoling Consciousness that 
none of those intrusted to his charge would ever 1 
proach him with “hours of instruction gossiped away.” 
There is a great) pedagogical suggestion in this 
There are teachers in these days, with a hundred 
years of progress since his day, with whom hours of 
Instruction are gossiped away. Let every teacher see 
to it that he so uses school time that he may have th 
“consoling consciousness” that no child intrusted t 
his charge can ever reproach him with hours of in 
struction “gossiped away.” 

“Only lost things are cried about the streets” was 
the way that an educational master a lundred years 
ago had of saving that educational agitation show: 
the need of reform. The Village crier did not tel 
where to find the lost, but announced the loss. 

It is a hundred years nearly since a brilliant criti 
of European education wrote that girls were lik 
pigeons, painted in exquisite hues and tints, am 
allowed to fly out into all weathers to have the color 
run together in the shower, and all to be momulted 1 
due season. Even in this day of educational wisdo: 
both boys and girls are sometimes educated in fals 
colors that do not stand the weather and the moultin 
Season, and it is not alone in the exquisite side of new 
ness, but as well in some things in-commercial art! 
metic and geography. Education must be ins th 
libre of the mind and thought, so to speak, int! 
processes that will wear in all weathers and seasons. 

Wouldn't teaching be a delight if vou could win 
a child up like a chonometer astronomical clock, aft 
Richter’s sarcastic plan, so that he would run ot 
your sidereal system when he got out among men 
But it is a littl 
more than you can do to have him run on your plan 


away from your “leading strings’ ? 


even while you have him in your class, and how ean 
you expect him to run on that plan when he does not 
see you and hear your voice and commands for a year 
for years, for life? No, no, the dav has passed whet 
the teacher is to wind up a pupil to run on any plat 
It is power to do, to think, and to be all right in al 
weathers and in all seasons, for all time, and the most 
that the teacher can hope to do is to bear some humbl 
part in helping the child to realize himself, to trans 
figure his original human nature into an improved. 
and, in some sense, idealized human nature. 

What influences you most, a sermon, a lecture, 
Sunday school lesson, or the companionship with me! 
and women whom you like? the reading of sermons 01 
the Bible, even, or some unprescribed book over whit 
you have wept and cried, like “The Bonny Bria 
Bush’? 
be influenced by indirect than direct teaching and 
preaching. 


The child is even more inclined than you t: 
It is not alone what you say or what th: 
text-book teaches, but also the player und, the sleep 
ing room, the dining room, the bovs and the girls. th 
hostler and the maid that teach. and the school must 
appreciate this lively rivalry. 


>, ~ arty . 
Richter says that excellent men have resolved fo! 
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many years to rise earlier in the morning without any- 
thing having come of it. He uses this as an illustra- 
tion of the fact that every man is at the same time 
teacher and pupil, and that the pupil is not always an 
apt learner. Even teachers do not teach themselves 
successfully. , 

It is said there are birds that can be trained in arti- 

ia! light so that they will mistake the night for the 
‘ay and sing out of time; but bring them back to the 
day light, and their song is in the morning and is all 
the richer and freer in its joyousness. “DLevana” 
compares to this the school in which the child lives 
an unreal life, sings an unnatural song, though he 
sings it well, but when he gets out of school into life 
he will live and act and be his own real self, as the 
bird is at the dawn of day. 








MASSACHUSETTS HIGH SCHOOLS. 





Massachusetts takes just pride in her high schools. 
Here is the record for the last year. The number of 
high schools was 262, an increase of 4; with 1,283 
teachers, an increase of 92: and with 36.288 pupils, 
an increase of 1,905. The amount of salaries paid to 
principals was $362,511.30, the average being 
$1,383.63. The high school enrollment was 8.3 per 
cent. of the total enrollment. 

The larger the towns and cities, the smaller, in gen- 
eral, is the high school enrollment, although the grade 
of the high school is usually higher. In the ten 
largest cities the percentage of high school enrollment 
is 6.7; in the ten largest towns, 10.6; in the ten largest 
towns whose population is less than 5,000 each, 11.7: 
in the thirty-five towns of highest enrollment, 20.3. 
These percentages of high school enrollment imply 
percentages of enjoyment, respectively, as follows: 20, 

2, 35, and 61. 


2, BD, That is to say, in these four repre- 
entative groups of towns, 20 per cent., 32 per cent.. 


per cent., and 61 per cent., respectively, of the chil- 
dren in the public schools reach the high school and 
joy more or less of its advantages, the percentage 
The popular notion that only 
S per cent. of the children ever reach the high school 
Is unfounded. ’ | 


for the state being 25. 


The number of towns required to maintain high 
schools is 168: number not required to maintain high 
schools, though required to furnish free high school 
tuition, 185; maintaining high 
though not required to do so, 70; number of towns en- 
for tuition paid in the 
72; number of towns 
state for high 


number schools, 
titled to state reimbursement 
high schools of other towns, 
actually reimbursed by the schoo] 
tuition payments, 43. 

The payments by the state for the tuition of 219 
uipils from 43 towns in 33 high schools, at an average 
annual tuition of $31.72, amounted to $6,121.72. 

Twenty-three cities, with a population of 1,494,906, 
are required by Jaw to maintain a manual training de 
partment as a part of the high school system. Four- 
teen cities have complied with the law, two have pro- 
Visions nearly made for compliance, and seven either 
have the matter under consideration or have taken no 
action whatever. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 





The vote in the senate on the Teller resolution, 
iflirming the right of the government to pay its bonds 
n silver, was 47 veas to 32 nays, with ten senators 
This is a larger majority than was expected, 
ind it was brought about bv a collapse of opposition 
the part of the so-called “gold Democrats.” Only 

ne of these senators, Mr. Caffery of Louisiana, when 
e test came, had the courage to part company with 
One by one, different amendments or sub- 
were tabled or The heaviest 
\jority was given against Senator Lodge’s substitute 
eclaring for the payment of the bonds in “gold or its 
This was voted down, 24 to 53. Thi 
against 


| aired. 


S party. 


tutes rejected. 


livalent.” 
mallest adverse majority was that 
Senator Nelson’s amendment, declaring for the main- 
nance of the parity of all government issues. This 
endment was tabled by a majority of only five. 
(he Republicans who voted with the Democratic 
ind Populist senators for the Teller resolution were 
Senators Chandler of New Hampshire, Pritchard of 
North Carolina, Carter of Montana, Clark and Warren 


given 


of Wyoming, Wolcott of Colorado, and Shoup of 
Idaho. The resolution now goes to the house. where 
a strong majority against it is assured. 

* * * 


It is possible to put any construction one pleases 
upon the act of our government in sending the battle. 
ship Maine to Havana. Of course the sensational 
newspapers have made the most of it, and even asserted 
that the vessel was sent to protect Consul General Lee, 
in response to his earnest request. There is not the 
slightest truth in these reports. The explanation 
given out by the navy department is that affairs are 
now in such a condition that there is no reason why 
our ships should not call occasionally at Cuban ports 
as they used to, and as the ships of other nations now 
do. It mav be that this is all that there is to it: or it 
mav be that the recent disturbances in Havana have 
made our government a little uneasy about the se- 
curity of Americans there. No sensible person be- 
lieves that any belligerent purnose is in view. 
Neither the Spanish minister nor the Madrid govern- 
ment has shown anv disquietude over the matter: and 
the Spanish authorities at Havana have received the 
vessel] with punctilious politeness. All the agitation 
thus far manifested has been in the “vellow journals” 
of New York and Madrid. 

* . . 

The contest in the Maryland legislature over the 
choice of a suecessor to Senator Gorman, which at one 
time threatened to be attended by a protracted dead- 
lock, ended on the eighth hallot in the election of 
Judge Louis F. McComas of the sunreme court of the 
District of Columbia. Judge MeComas served two 
terms as a representative from Marvland. and he is 
more at home in political life than on the hench. 
though he has made a good judge. He is in the full 
vigor of life. and his reeord justifies the expectation 
that he will be an able and useful senator. There 
were some indications at the beoinning of the contest 
of an attempt to form a coalition of a few bolting 
Republicans with the Democratic minority. as was 
done in Ohio. but the enternrise foiled. From the 
fourth of March next. Marvland will have two Repub- 
lican senators: a most unusual circumstance and one 
which shows to what an extent the newer issues are 
effacing old party lines. 

* * * 

Something seems to be awry with European parlia- 
ments. About two months ago. the lower house of 
the Austrian Reichsrath was closed by imperial decree 
after weeks of turmoil. and actual riot. 
Since the heginning of the vear, there have been simi- 
lar disturbances in the Bohemian Diet, occasioned by 
the same bitter race animosities and participated in to 
some extent bv the same men, who happen to be mem 
hers of both hodies. On the 22d inst. the French 
chamber of deputies was thrown into wild confusion 
bv questions relating to the Dreyfus case: socialist 
and conservative members struck each other and ex 
changed missiles. and the president of the chamber. 
despairing of restoring order, suspended the sitting 
and Last week the Belgian 
chamber of deputies disturbed by vehement 
demonstrations by socialists, and there were en- 
counters between socialist members and the troops in 
One deplorable feature of 


violence, 


troops. 
was 


summoned 


the lohhies and outside. 
these occurrences, and one that cannot but occasion 
the readiness with which soldiers are 
summoned to repress parliamentary disorders. It 
wears an ominous aspect when troops are in collision 


solicitude. is 


with parliaments. 
ok * * 

Several interesting things have happened in con- 
nection with the struggle for Africa. In the first 
place, there is a subsidence in the agitation caused by 
rumors of a northward the Khalifa 
acainst the Anglo-Fevptian force, and a halt accord- 
inelv in the despatch of re-enforcements. In the 
second place. the rumors that the French expedition 
under Captain Marchand, some time ago reported at 
Fashoda. had been massacred by the natives, are re- 
newed with more particularity. In the third place, a 
British expedition, about which no one seems to have 
known much of anything before, is unexnectedly re- 
This is an expedition under 


movement ( f 


ported to he at Fashoda. 
Lord Delamere, which went out in Novemher, 1896, 
in an entirelv unofficial wav, at private charges, and 
with the declared purpose of enjoying sport. But the 


expedition had an armed escort of two hundred men 
and is furnished with two hundred camels, consti- 
tuting quite an equipment for a mere sporting party. 
It is in a position to do England good service in secur- 
ing the upper Nile. 





OUT OF PRINT. 


Inquiries have come of late for two articles written 
by Mr. Winship for the Boston Herald upon salaries 
paid foreign educated employees in the city of Boston. 
These articles were reprinted in the Journal of Educa- 
October 16, 1890. These 
They can be found 


tion September 25 and 
numbers were early exhausted. 


in almost any public library. 





WHAT WE SHOULD LIKE TO SEE IN 1898. 


EVERYWHERE. 


A higher professional standard. 

Greater public interest in education. 

Better pay for the best teachers. 

No politics in school affairs. 

No scheming for unprofessional ends. 

No use of school board service for political preferment. 

No scheming in educational associations. 

No cause for suspicion of dishonesty on the part of 
school officials. 

No undue favoritism in choice of teachers or superin- 
tendents. 

Less of the fad spirit. 

Less pride in personal notions. 

Less prejudice against other people’s notions. 

Less sectional pride and prejudice. 

Courtesy and justice prevail in all the 
teachers and principals, school officers, and all employees. 


relations of 


Less home criticism of teachers. 

Less scolding. 

Less nagging. 

Less punishing. 

Only first-class blackboards. 

Only first-class school furniture. 

Only the best heating arrangements. 

Adequate ventilation. 

Scientific sanitation. 

The best text-books. 

Adequate works of reference 

Good literature and enough of it. 

The best equipped men and women in all appointments 
and promotions. 

Respect for children’s rights. 

Discipline that shall tend to develop character 

Teaching that shall develop power. 

That children may learn to see clearly. 

That they may talk and write well. 

That they may think clearly and sharply. 

That standard subjects shall not be neglected. 

That well taught 
where, 

That school grounds may be 


music and drawing shail be every- 
well kept. 


That schoolrooms may be beautified 


IN SUPERVISION. 
The best men and women. 
No more work or responsibility than is reasonable. 
Tenure of office. 
Adequate mental and administrative equipment. 
Professional power. 
Reasonable salary. 
Educational leadership. 


FOR NORMAL SCHOOLS 


The best teaching talent 

The best native talent for students. 
A high scholarly standard of admission 

No retention of students evidently unfit for teaching 
No graduation of untrained students 
blending of scholarship, 


tact, and profes- 


Reasonable 
sional zeal. 
Equipment of university proportions 


BOSTON MEETINGS. 
February 5. 3oston University. Lecture under the aus- 
pices of the Twentieth Century Club, by Professor Josiah 
Royce, on “ The Beginning of Social Life in the Individual.” 

February 10.— Annual reception, Massachusetts normal art 
school. 

February 14.— Methodist School Workers’ Union, Bromfield- 
street church. . Lecture by Hon. Frank A. Hill on ‘“ Civic As- 
pects of School Discipline.” 

Malden 


Eastern Association of Chemistry Teachers 


February 19.- high school. Organization of the 
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ONE YEAR'S RAILROAD BUILDING. 


The figures compiled by the Railroad Gagette show that 
the new railroad lines built in the United States in the 
vear 1897 amounted to about 1,938 miles. The number of 
miles of railroad built in 1896 was 1,997, and in 1895, 1,922. 
California built more miles of railroad than any other 
state in the year just closing, namely, 199 miles, and the 
largest amount built by any one railroad was 269.5, by the 
Kansas City, Pittsburg, & Gulf. 


MEMORY GEMS FROM WILL CARLETON. 


1. ‘May thou live so good and true that honor will be 
thy due.”—Three Links to a Life. 

» “Due care and diligence keep, that the mind be 
trained and fed.’’—Idem. 
® “This life’s a start for a better world.’’—Idem. 


{, “Happiness will cheer thee beyond all thy belief.” 
Idem. 

5. “Remember, there are years to come.’’---Rob the 
Pauper. 

6. “Let us strike with courage true endowed.’’—Rifts 


in the Cloud. 
7. “Parental kindness grades the early path, and 
shields it from the storm.’’—-Idem. 


8 “Take sense for coin, opinions at their worth,” 
Idem. 

9. “Let each, with hope to fire his yearning soul, 

Still hurry on to the shining goal.’’—-Idem. 

10. “With honest purpose toil we on.’’—Idem. 

11. “The good of the future is e’er unseen.’’—-The 
Good of the Future. 

12. “There are germs of God-like power in the trials of 
the hour.’’—Idem. 


13. “With hope let us grope for what joys we may find.”’ 

The Joys that are Left. 

14. ‘Let not fears, let not tears, make us heedless nor 
blind.’’—Idem. 

15. “Let us think while we drink the sweet pleasures 
that are.’’—-Idem. 

16. “The rarest fruitage is the last to fall.’ 
and Friends. 


Brothers 


17. ‘Lift in courage thy head.’’—Burning of Chicago. 

iS. “Heaven will look downward in mercy on those 
who’ve passed under the rod.’’—-Idem. 

19. “The soul of thought can never die.’’—The Cable. 

20. “Sin’s triumph sometimes is short-lived.’’—Vice. 

21. “There be smiles whose pure wiles may yet banish 
our pain.’’—Joys that are Left. . 

22. “Brush by the care that blocks our way.’’—-Thanks- 
giving. 

23. “Strike a progressive mood.” —Idem. 

24. “Laugh on again with careless voice.’’—-Idem 

ak 


25. “God loves to see his folks rejoice.’’—Idem. 

26. “Care for the future all you can, then let it do its 
worst.’’—Idem. 

27. ‘Goodness and honesty ever must flow from heart 


Want. 


28. “Careful with fire is good advice, we know, 


centres,” 


Careful with words is ten times doubly so 
Kirst Settler’s Story 
24. “Boys flying kites haul in their white-winged birds. 
But you can’t do that when you're flying words.’ 
Idem, 
30 ‘A home that rejoices in love’s saving leaven, 
Comes deliciously nigh to the splendors of 
Home. 


Adapted from the New Education 


Heaven,”’ 


IN 189? 


Mineral and metal products of United States. .$762,061,106 
Metal product ...9207,451.172 
Increase in metals. tees . $18,290,228 
Coal product...... bb dats er ....194,500,000 tons 
Increase in coal, ..8,000;000 tons 
Pig iron product Ravtd 9,491,000 tons 
Copper product ... 175,338,340 pounds 
Increase in copper R ; pares 7,715,367 pounds 
Exported copper ..... .+...128,300 tons 
xported silver worth 
Exported pig iron........... 200,000 tons 
Receipts at New York sub-treasury $1,103,119,065 
Customs receipts at New York.... $122,896,324 





. $55,000,000 


Excess of customs over 1896. 23,488.4392 
“Exchanges” at New York...... + dca OO 127/027. 17] 
Shares sold at New York stock exchange 17,407 147 
Shares sold at New York consolidated ex- . . 


change . soars ea 
Mining shares at consolidated. . 
Wheat sold New York consolidated. 
Flour at New York produce exchange 
Wheat at New Yorl produce 


66,462 560 
: os 997 O80 
1,348,772,000 bushe's 
4,346,000 barreis 
exchange, 
1,286,290.000 bushels 
107,885,000 bushels 
50,578,000 bushels 
3,938,000 bushels 
.6,358,000 bushels 
.29,934,668 bales 
.814 cents 
jie _ ; .5 18-16 cents 


Corn at New York produce exchangt 
Oats at New York prod ice exchange 
Rye at New York produce « xchange 
Barley at New York produce exchange 
Cotton at New York cotton exchange 

Highest price for “spot” - 


cotton. 
Lowest price 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


UNDINE. Classics for Children. Translated by Abby 
L. Alger. Boston: Ginn & Co. Boards. 106 pp. 
Price, 30 cents. 

A sweeter classic for little people it would be difficult 
to find. Undine personifies water in the mythological 
sense, but it is done with the Norse flavor. The fields of 
her activity are in the nature of the case in forest, lake, 
stream, sky, and clouds. The lessons taught are those of 
goodness, love, and disinterestedness in human beings. 
There is no malignity or guile in Undine—water who 
is sportive, tricksy, changeable, with pure and intense 
affections. In a word, the beautiful classic teaches all 
about water, and, at the same time, some of the best les- 
sons for human nature. 


CELEBRATED ‘TRIALS. By Henry Lauren Clinton. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. Portraits. 
626 pp. Price, $2.50. 

Mr. Clinton’s ‘Extraordinary Cases,’ published a few 
months since, was the greatest work of its kind ever pub- 
lished in this country. It is, indeed, extraordinary that 
one lawyer should have been a factor in so many trials 
that were extraordinary as well as celebrated, and who- 
ever has revelled in his first book will not be at peace in 
his own mind until he has enjoyed these more than 600 
pages in which the introduction to the great lawyers of 
the century is not the least interesting feature. 

For forty years Mr. Clinton was a leader of the New 
York bar. He does not write up his subjects, he merely 
marshals the preliminary facts, and then the story: teils 
itself. 

A story of peculiar interest is the mystery—never 
cleared up—-of the murder of Dr. Burdell, New York City. 
in 1857, and the arraignment of Mrs. Cunningham as the 
murderess. The description of how her counsel stemmed 
the torrent of public indignation against her, and then 
turned it back into a belief in her innocence, and secured 
her acquittal, makes a narrative worth reading. He had 
entire belief in her innocence, and makes the reader share 
it: so that her final lapse into a gross and stupid act of 
criminality is as much a shock to us as it was to him, and 
presents an extraordinary psychological problem. 

Another episode, perhaps one of the most exciting and 
instructive in the municipal history of New York, was 
the reform movement of 1871, which ultimately broke up 
the Tweed ring. Both as counsel and politician, Mr. Clin- 
ton was in the thick of the fight, ‘and he gives a descrip- 
tion of the storming of the aldermanie chamber by the 
new aldermen elected on the reform ticket, and the rout 
by service of writs of the old body, which was trying to 
‘hold over.”’ Many incidents in that stormy period are 
narrated, and a dramatic climax is reached in the trial 
of Tweed himself, and the tragic end of his brilliant, 
unprincipled career. 


'NOSEA BALLOU, 2d, D. D., First President of Tufts 
College. His Origin, Life, and Letters. By Hosea 
Starr Ballou. Boston: EK. P. Guild & Co. 312 pp 
Price, $2.50. 

Thig is the biography of one of the great leaders of re 
ligious thought in America during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It was prepared as a centennial memorial, to meet 
a popular demand fora record of his life and letters. 
The book gives us a complete account of his ancestry, in 
herited tendencies, and early environment, which, though 
favorable to his character and manhood, were not favor- 
uble for extensive culture. 

Hosea Ballou, 2d, D. D., was a “self-made” man. It is 
equally true that every man is self-made if made at all 
The college and university have no power to make men; 
have only power to cultivate and develop the manhood 
ihe student possesses. But Dr. Ballou was educated 
without the extensive aid of teachers in academic halls. 





Yet he became a ripe scholar and able writer and 
preacher, gained the highest college honors, and died 
while president of Tufts College. Like Dr. Hosea Bal 
lou. Sr.. whose pupil he was in theology, and Dr. A. A 
Miner. Dr. Ballou’s colleague and successor, he gained 
high distinction by means of his own native power and 
energy. To these three mem more than to any othe) 
three the Universalist denomination owes its present 
honorable and respected position among the denomina 
tions of to-day. Each of them entered the pulpit, instead 
of the college, before he had reached his majority, and 
gained a high rank among the preachers of their day. 

The volume is richly ornamented with portraits and 
views of churches and other buildings, and is printed and 
bound in the highest style of the art. 


THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS. A Text-Book fo: 
Manual Training Schools. By Mansfield Merriman 
New York: John Wiley & Sons. Cloth. 124 pp 
Price, $1.00. 

The manual training schools aré destined to have an 
equipment of text-books of their own. John Wiley & 
Sons are at the head of the line in producing standard 
works in’ science, mechanics, and mathematics, and it is 
cause for congratulation that they have begun to suppl 
the demand for standard works for manual training 
schools. This masterly treatment of a specific phase of 
manual training work certainly supplies a definite need. 


INDIANS AND PIONEERS—EARLIEST DAYS IN 
AMERICA. An Historical Reader for the Young. By 
Blanche E. Hazard. Edited by Samuel T. Dutton 
New York: The Morse Company. Cloth. Illustrated 
262 pp. Mailing price, 80 cents. Discount to schools 
What luxuries the children of to-day enjoy! How these 

luxuries do multiply from month to month under th: 
magic spell of enterprising publishers! This is well il 
lustrated in this fascinating recital of well-selected facts 
and fancies of the earliest days in America, when 
pioneers and Indians loved and hated each other. The 
special charm of the book lies in the fact that @ach inci 
dent is given a setting of its own, so as to be a distinc! 
whole, a literary and historical unit as much as are the 
world-renowned fables. The book is fully and beauti 
fully illustrated. 


POPULAR READINGS IN SCIENCE. By John Gall 
M. A., LL.B., and David Robertson, M. A., LL.B., B. S« 
London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green, & 
Co. 8vo. 387d pp. 

A collection of twelve essays on widely-varying topic: 
which should be of interest to every intelligent person 
especially when he finds them condensed in such readabl: 
form as these before us. The marvels of meteorological! 
phenomena are set forth in a fascinating manner, fron 
which one goes to the vegetable kingdom and learns som« 
surprising facts, and then has the mysteries of the Da 
winian theory to consider. Gases, water, bacteria, gravi 
tation, the spectroscope, energy, molecules, mimicry (01 
nature’s protective plan for plant and animal creation) 
and some chemical principles complete the chapters ot 
this interesting book \ glossary of technical terms 
follows. 


THE BLUE RIDGE MYSTERY. A Novel. By Caro 
line Martin. New York: Robert Lewis Weed Compan) 
373 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is an intensely interesting story of Southern lif 
during the time of the Civil War and the subsequent 
period. The descriptions of the Blue Ridge region ar 
truly realistic, and the characters of Bessie Taylor 
Dick Crandle, George Claremont, Nellie Crompton, Bil 
Tame, etc., are drawn by Miss Martin with great skill and 
etfectiveness, portraying not only the individuality of the 
men and women in a strong light, but giving an insight 
into the conditions of society in the South during and sub 
sequent to the tremendous conflict. Best of all, the book 








Leading Successes of the Year. 


McMaster’s School History of the United States. 
By Joun Bacn McMaster, Professor of American His- 
tory in the University of Pennsylvania. With maps and 
profuse illustrations. Vrice, $1.00. Fascinating in style 
\n unequaled presentation of the social life, political and 
financial history of the American people. 


Baldwin’s School Reading by Grades. Kight books 
for eight years. Emphasizes the best literature. Beauti- 
fully illustrated 


Natural Course in Music. By Frevensw H. Ripcry and 
Tuomas Tarver. It comprises a Primer, five Readers, 
an Advanced Reader for academic use, and Charts. Every 
indication points to this series as the coming standard of 
music instruction ir American schools. 


Natural Elementary Geography. By Jacques W. Res 
WAY, F.R.G.S. With numerous illustrations and maps 
Price, 60 cents. The first real embodiment of the new 
methods in geography. 


Patterson's American Word Book. price, 25 cents 
\ thoroughly modern speller. Co-ordinates orthography 
penmanship, punctuation, pronunciation, definition, lan 
guage work, synonyms, ete. 

Milne’s Mental Arithmetic. By Wiis J. Mise, Pres 
ident of the New York State Normal College, Albany. The 
latest addition to Dr. Milne’s widely used series of Math 
matics. Price, 35 cents. 

Eclectic School Readings. 15 volumes of supplementar) 


reading in classic tales, folk lore, historv. and nature study 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS. 


Todd's New Astronomy for Beginners, - § 1.30 | Van Bergen’s Story of Japan ‘ $1.00 
Clark’s Laboratory Manual in Practical Botany, -96 | Schaeffer’s Bible Readings for Schools | ; , - 35 
Pearson s Greek Prose Composition, , . -g0 Carpenter's Geographical Reader - Asia, . . 60 
Gleason's Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, , - 1.25  McCaskey’s Lincoln Literary Collection. . . 1,00 
Merrills Fragments of Roman Satire, ; ‘75 White's Oral Arithmetic 35 
Edgren and Fossler’s Brief German Grammar, -75 | Bailey’s Comprehensive ‘Arithmetic | . 65 
Cremieux and Decourcelle’s L’Abbe Constantin, 35 | Holbrook’s ‘Round the Year in Myth and Song, .60 
Betz's Gems of School Song, . , ‘70 | Walton and Brumbaugh’s Stories of Pennsylvania, .60 
Curtiss’s Semi-Vertical Copy Books, 6 nos.., per doz, .g96 Howells’s (W. D.) Stories of Ohio .60 

aon Lnegees Bumber of the best books at the lowest prices. New books constantly issued to 

formation on request. Correspondence cordially ieee specimen pages, and special in 
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_TEXT-BOOKS OF PROVED MERIT 


Phillips and 


i ibe notable features which have been introduced by the authors, in this 
veometry, have created universal interest in the educational world, where 
the work has been critically examined and voted to be indispensable to the best 
Testimony received from prominent mathematicians 
from all sides affirms that this geometry is far in advance of any other text-book | 
now published on the subject. Mr John F. Casey, Master in the English High 
School, Boston, under the date of Jan. 14, 1898, says : 
in this school for more than twenty-five years, and I think th: at, for a good class | 
of students, this is the best text-book I have ever used.” 


teaching of the subject. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. 


Leather, $1.75; by mail, $1.92. 
PLANE GEOMETRY. 
Ph.D. Pp 263. Crown 8vo 


ATES’S THEORY OF PHYSICS. 


“T have taught geometry | 


By ANDREW W, PHILLIPS, Ph.D., and IRvING 
FisHER, Ph.D., Professors in Yale University. Pp. 


3y ANDREW W. PHILLIPS, Ph.D., and IrRvinG FISHER 
Cloth, 80 cents ; by mail, go cents. 


By JOSEPH S. AMES, 


Fisher’s Elements 


Universities and Colleges. 
Amherst College. 
Williams College. 
Tufts College 
Bates College. 

Boston University. 
Yale University. 
Wesleyan University. 
University of Vermont. 
Middlebury College. 
Cornell University 


Johns Hopkins University. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, ABRIDGED. By ANDREW W. PHILuiPs, Ph.D., 
and IRVING FisHER, Ph.D. Pp. 342. Crown 8vo. $1.25 ; by mail, $1.40. 


540, Crown 8vo. Half 





of Geometry 


BRIEF LIST OF SCHOOLS USING THIS GEOMETRY. 


Preparatory Schools. Larger High Schools 
Groton School. Boston. 

St. Paul’s School. Baltimore. 
St. Mark’s wees Brooklyn. 
Hopkinson Scho Chica 
Browne & Nichole ‘School. Des Moines. 


Fall River. 
Kanse#s City. 
New Haven. 
New York, 
St. Joseph. 


Thayer Academy. 
Lawrence Academy. 
Horchkiss School. 
Norwich Free Academy. 
Mt. Hermon School. 
Norwich Free Academy. 


KEY TO PHILLIPS AND FISHER’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, 


net, postpaid. 


Ph.D., Associate Professor | SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE. 


Including the Abridged Edition, Pp. 240. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.50, 
Sold only for the use of teachers. 


By WILLIAM Situ, D.C.L., 


of Physics, and Sub-Director of the P hysical Laboratory in Johns Hopkins University. LL.D. New Edition, Revised by Carleton L. Brownson, Instructor in Yale Univer- 


Pp. 513. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.60; by mail, $1.75. 


AMES’S MANUAL OF EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. 


Ph. D. Ready in February. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


TRACY’S INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University. 


sity. Illustrated. Pp. 423. 


By Josepn S. AMEs, 


16mo. Cloth, $1.00 ; by mail, $1.10. 


This classic has been brought down to date, and reset in larger type. The 


maps, illustrations, ete., are new. 





By J.C 
With Chapter on PERSPECTIVE by E. H. Lockwood, M.E., 


Tracy, C.E., Instructor 


Instructor in the Sheffield Scientific School. Pp. 115. Oblong 8vo. Cloth, $1.80; by mail, $2.00. 


This book is intended for beginners, Its aim is to prepare the student for a 
more extended course in any one of the special lines of drafting. 
has been to make the book comprehensive enough for use in schools and colleges, 
and, at the same time, to have it meet the needs of the student who must study rately o 


the subject with little if ai:y help from the teacher. 


FORTHCOMING, 


The Elements of Literary Criticism. 


r together. 


The book is fully illustrated with photo-engravings of fine models, accom- 
The endeavor | panied by line-drawings of the figures, and also with many other cuts and plates. 
The problems are arranged in two parallel courses, which may be used sepa- 


JOHNSON’S ELEMENTS OF LITERARY CRITICISM. 


By CHARLES F. JOHNSON, author of “ English Words.” 
it is the aim of the author to show that there are detinite Jaws which govern literary production, definite reasons 


In this interesting book 


why one book is good and another poor, and definite standards of excellence which may be applied to all writing. 
This work will be an invaluable aid to readers in helping them form sane literary taste and sound literary judgment. 


( orresponde nee in regard to these or any of Messrs. Harper & Brothers’ publications is cordially invited, Harper’s New 


Bulletin of Text-Books will be mailed to any address on request 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London. 


New England Agent forthe Introduction of Harper & Brothers’ Educational Publications, 
AMASA WALKER, 112 soyiston st... Boston, Mass 





teaches. by contrast, the truest types of nobility of char- 
acter to be emulated, and the moral depravity that con- 
tributes to violence and crime that is to be avoided. In 
binding and typography the book shows the excellent 
taste of the publishers. 


A MANUAL OF ETHICS. By John S. MacKenzie of 
Cambridge, Eng. New York: Hinds & Noble. Cloth. 
456 pp. Price, $1.50. 

It is probably true that no work on ethics has ever had 
so large an introduction in the same time as this work 
which Messrs. Hinds & Noble have had but a few weeks, 
and already more than fifty colleges, universities, and 
kindred institutions have it in class use. It is a great 
work. It uses terms clearly, and deals with conduct in- 
telligently and fearlessly. It is philosophical, scholarly, 
and timely. It is vigorous and sensible. In this book 
are to be found an outline of the most important princi- 
ples of ethics. Professor MacKenzie is a disciple of Kant 
and Hegel, so far as the point of yiew is concerned, 

° 

A GOVERNMENT CLASS-BOOK OF THE STATE OF 
MICHIGAN. By Charles W. Nichols. Syracuse, N. Y.: 
C. W. Bardeen. 308 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This book gives, in simple, direct language, a definition 
of a large proportion of the government terms and pro- 
ceedings of the town, state, and nation. After several 
chapters of general definitions comes a chapter on each 
of the following: Government in the township, country, 
and city and village. The rest of the first third of the 
book is devoted to state government. The national gov- 
ernment occupies the next hundred pages. There are 

chapters treating the Powers of Congress, Powers and 

Duties of the President, National Judicial Power, 

Treason, and Bills of Rights. At the close of each chap- 

ter is a set of review questions. The appendix contains 

the constitution of Michigan and the United States. 

COLUMBUS SYSTEM OF VERTICAL WRITING. Six 
Rooks. New York: John Kehoe. 50 cents a dozen. 
These books have a narrower page than the old book, 
nd a wider page than the “note sheet’ width. The 
wer grade books have guide lines. The copy is con- 
ected, and is around hand. The first book presents 
ords, the others sentences. The first book has a large 
tter, the second is smaller, the next three much 
aller, and the sixth is quite small. The series has 
iny attractions. No authorship is announced. 


OMMODORE BAINBRIDGE. From the Gunroom to 
the Quarter-deck. By James Barnes. New York: D. 
\ppleton & Co. 168 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This hook recounts the life and achievements of one 
[ our greatest and most renowned naval officers. Com 
odore Bainbridge was evidently born for the sea, and 
dowed with special qualities fitting him for that ser 
ice. In his school days he would consider no other pro 
pective occupation, and when allowed to gratify his am- 
ition and go on board a warship, his ability was at once 











recognized by the authorities, and he was rapidly pro- 
moted from one grade of office to another, until he reached 
the head and became commodore. And in the service 
his achievements were marvelous and grand, and of great 
value to his country. This volume gives a graphic and 
detailed history of his remarkable and useful life. The 
book is written in a pleasing style, and enriched by nine 
full-page illustrations. 


LYCIDAS. By John Milton. Edited by John Phelps 

Fruit, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

This English classic reached the highest mark of Eng- 
lish poesy and of Milton’s own production. The intro- 
ductory and prefatory notes give important information. 
The text is accompanied, on every page, with appropriate 
questions. Copious notes are not deemed necessary or 
desirable. The appendix contains the epitaph of Bion, a 
loving herdsman. 


AN IMPERIAL LOVER. By M. Imlay Taylor. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 377 pp. Price, $1.25. 
The scene of this story is laid in Moscow, in 1703, the 

imperial lover being Peter the Great. It is a thrilling 
story; interwoven in a masterly manner are scenes of 
love and hate, malice and revenge, secret treason and at- 
tempted assassination worthy of the age and country 
when and where they are said to occur. 


Rev. W. F. Crafts, Ph.D., Washington, D. C., issues ‘“‘So- 
cial Progress,” a series of lectures on social progress, cov- 
ering ‘“‘The Good Old Times,” “The Better New Times” 
that are here, and ‘“‘The Best Time Comime—How?” One- 
half the book of 160 pages is given to his ‘“‘Topic a Month 
Course of Reform Studies.”’ Dr. Crafts is doing great 
good through his “Reform Bureau,” 210 Delaware avenue, 
N. E., Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 





‘Little Journeys George Washington.’ By Elbert Hubbard. 
Price, 10 cents. ——‘* A Manual of Inorganie Chemisty.”” 2vols. By 
_ Thi pe. Price, $4.50.—*Slavery in New York.” By Edwin v, 
Morg an. Price. 10cents. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

‘Evolutional Ethics.”” By E. P. Evans. Price, $1.75. “The Psy 





chology of Suggestion.’ By Boris Sidis. Price, $1.75. New York: 
DD. Appleton & Co 


‘Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruc tion.’ sy William Are hi- 


bald Dunning. Price. $2.00,‘ Dictionary of National Biogr: aphy.’ 
Vol. LUT. = Price, $3.75.—* Matthew and St. Mark and the Gen 
eral Epistles.” Edited by Ric “ aa G. Moulton. Price,f0 cents. New 


York: The Macmillan Co 
‘A Mile of Gold.”” By William M. Stanley Price, 50 cents. Chi- 
cago: Laird & Lee 
‘A Sailor in Spite of Himself.” 
phia: Henry T. Coates & Co i 
Stepping Stones to Literature. \ Fourth Reader. By 8S. L 
Arnold and ©, B. Gilbert. Price for introduction, 60 cents. Boston 
Silver, Burdett, & Co 
rhe Archean League.’ Selections made by Fred Morrow Fling 
Price, 5 cents Lincoln, Neb.: J. H. Miller 
‘Parasitic Wealth; or, Money Reform.”” By John Brown, Price, 
$1.00 Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co 


By Harry Castlemon. Philadel- 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES OF INTEREST. 

With the coming of the spring teachers naturally reach con- 
clusions concerning the value of the books with which their 
work of this year is being done, and when not wholly satisfied 
that every pupil has gained the utmost, it is necessary to con- 
sider new ways and means for greater efficiency in the future. 
The first means, undoubtedly, lies in the selection of text- 
books, and teachers do not need to be reminded that the choice 
of the best books as their helps is of the greatest importance. 
For example, take such a book as Phillips and Fisher’s ‘* Ele- 
ments of Geometry,’’ a work par exced/ence the superior of any 
other work now published on the subject, if we may judge 
from what teachers everywhere say of this geometry. As evi- 
dence of this we quote from some recent letters received by 
the publishers. Principal F. W. Atkinson of Springfield, 
Mass., says of this work: ‘* A No. 1 in every particular. One 
of the finest text-books ever published.” ‘*We are using, with 
great satisfaction, in the Mechanic Arts high school (Boston), 
Phillips and Fisher’s ‘ Elements of Geometry,’ ” writes C. W. 
Parmenter, the head master of the school. Miss Clara C. 
Prince, instructor in mathematics in the state normal school at 
Bridgewater, Mass., writes as follows: ‘ I have no hesitation, 
from what I have seen, in commending it most heartily. Its * 
illustrations are the best I have ever seen, and the work is ad- 
mirable in every respect.” From F. M. Collester, principal of 
the Salem (Mass.) high school, comes this statement: “ If any 
change is to be made in the text-books now in use, I know of 
no better book to recommend.” Professor Eleanor P. Cush- 
ing of Smith College says: ‘‘I have acopy of the geometry 
and like it very much.” ‘It is the most attractive work on 
the subject that I have ever seen,’ writes Professor Sarah E. 
Smith of Mt. Holyoke College. These are but few of the 
many letters from which quotations of a similar tenor might be 
readily made, but they go to show that this geometry is one 
which no teacher can afford to be without as a text-book. It 
is published (Harpers) in three forms: The Complete Edrtion 
($1.75), for college and advanced work; the Abridged Edition 
($1.25), for high school and preparatory work; and the Plane 
geometry (SU cents), separate. 

A timely book and one well worth careful consideration by 
every teacher of manual training is Tracy's ‘ Introductory 
Course in Mechanical Drawing’’ ($1.80), also published by the 
Harpers. Perhaps the most noticeable feature in this new 
work is the use of photo-engravings of models which are en- 
closed in transparent glass boxes. By this means a perfectly 
clear understanding of the way in which the views of a point, 
line, surface, or solid on the planes of projection are obtained, 
is had at a glance by the pupil. In many cases a second photo- 
graph shows the top glass (horizontal plane) revolved about the 
intersection of the top and the front glass (ground line), until 
both glasses are in the same plane. This brings the views into 
the same relative position that they occupy in the corresponding 


line drawings which accompany the photo-engravings. The 
great value of this feature in orthographic projection is patent 
at once. This book is for beginners, and contains such pains- 


taking instructions in regard to all matters relating to the sub- 
ject that very little help, if any, is required of the teacher. 

It will interest many teachers to know that a ‘‘ Manual of 
Experiments in Physics” has been prepared by Dr. Joseph S. 
Ames, Ph.D., for use with his ‘* Theory of Physics.” It will 
be published probably in February by Harper & Brothers. 
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Cadache 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





This preparation, by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 
Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
says : — , 
“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia, 
and neuralgia ; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thor 
oughly tried.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Kumford Chemical Works, Providence, KR. I. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGHISTS 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
February 11: Massachusetts Town and Dis- 
trict Superintendents Association, Boston. 
Kebruary 22-24: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
February 26: Classical and High School 
Teachers’ Association, Hartford, Conn. 

March 24-26: Southern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Mareh 26-27: Central Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Jacksonville, Ill. 

June 29-30 to July 1: Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, Put-in-Bay, O. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc 
tion, North Conway, N. H. 

July 7-18: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HANOVER. James’ Richardson hall, 
the finest building yet erected at Dart 
mouth College, is nearly completed. This 
is the fourth college building erected 
within two or three years, all of which 
were needed to meet the demands of the 
remarkable growth of the college. If, 
next vear, a corresponding increase of the 
incoming class is witnessed, another do 
mitory must be added. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON Boston University will cele 
brate its silver jubilee next June. When 
the university was incorporated, in 1869 
Governor William Claflin was in office, and 
his name was officially appended to the 
charter. He was an original member ot 
the corporation, and since 1872 has been 
its president. Questions of school man 
agement, attendance, and truancy wer: 
discussed at the meeting of the educational 
department of the Twentieth Century 
Club on the evening of January 24, Presi 
dent Edwin D. Mead in the chair The 
bill which has been prepared for presenta 
tion to the legislature asking for a reform 
in the present school board system of Bos 
ton was considered and approved. Hon 
Fr. A. Hill, Messrs. G. A. Walton, G. I 
\ldrich, and S. F. Hubbard spoke upon th: 
new school and truancy legislation 
Superintendent S. 't. Dutton reported the 
great success of the Twentieth Century 
Club lectures by Professor Royce of Cam 
bridge, and intimated that the seeond s 
ries of lectures was being arranged 
President Eliot of Harvard, President An 
drews of Brown, and Hon. Hossa M 
Knowlton, attorney-general of the eom 
monwealth, were the guests at the twenty 
fifth annual reunion of the Sons of Brown 
University of Boston and Vicinity, held 


at 
the Tuileries January 26 An audience 
of 1,000, nearly all women, which would 
have numbered 1.500 had there heen 


” ee CHILDREN TEETHING.” 
RS. WINSLOW'S SOOTH.NG SYRUP at 

‘ NG § should alwe 
oo anes for children teeth ‘ng It soothes the child. 
80 re the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic 
and is the heat remedy for diarrhesa. 2 cte.a hottle: 


standing room, in Bijou opera house lis- 
tened with great interest to distinguished 
speakers on the afternoon of January 22, 
on the subject of “Education.” The meet- 
ing was held under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. In the absence of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, president, Miss O. M. E. Rowe, vice- 
president, presided. Professor William G. 
Ward of Syracuse spoke on “The Moral 
Side of Industrial Training.’”’” He made a 
strong plea for manual training in the 
public schools; urged its importance as a 
preparation for the poor and the rich 
alike. to act well their part in the affairs 
of life. and as a reforming power, as illus- 
trated in the penitentiaries where it has 
been introduced. Mrs. Alice Freeman- 
Palmer maintained that manual training 
is equally important for girls as for boys. 
Kdwin D. Mead, president of Twentieth 
Century Club, spoke on ‘Patriotism in the 
Young Women’s Clubs.” Mrs. Ellen M. 
Henrotin of Chicago, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
said: To-day the federation has twenty- 
eight state federations. Iowa has 200 
women’s club, and Illinois nearly 200, 
while in Massachusetts there are 15,000 
women in clubs. We started with the 
child as the subject, and to-day we come 
back to the child question. Woman's 
work is the co-ordinating force of the uni- 
verse, Men make the creeds and philoso- 
phies, and we live them. While woman 
reaches out with the one hand for the cap 
and gown, she carries the baby in the 
other. We are bringing our brothers into 
our club life, notably in the West, to give 
us not only their advice, but their money. 

At a meeting of the school commit- 
tee on the evening of January 25, E. H 
Dunn sent in his resignation as a member 
of the board. Mr. Anderson moved that 
it be not accepted and not placed on file, 
and that Mr. Dunn be requested to with- 
draw it. which motion was unanimously 
passed. President Huggan was author- 
ized to petition the generalcourt for an ad- 
dition of $1,000,000 to be expended by the 
board for additional high and Latin school 
accommodations The committee on 
normal schools was requested to consider 
and report the expediency of requesting 
the commonwealth to assume the contract 
and support of the normal school of Bos- 
ton. \ bill drawn by a special commit 
tee of the state boardof education has been 
reported in the house, whose purpose is 
to abolish the present system of county 
truant schools, and to substitute a system 
of state parental schools. But the skill 
of the present managers of the truant 
schools is to be preserved, and the officers 
retained. Colonel Henry L. Higginson 
has just appointed a committee of five per 
sons to arrange the preliminaries for the 
organization of the new public school as 
sociation, which was foreshadowed in the 
nass meeting at Faneuil hall at the time 
of the election of the last school commit 
tee. The object aimed at is to arouse an 
interest in the Boston schools that will se 
cure the best candidates for our sehool 
board. They disclaim any unfriendliness 
with the present school committee. 

The twenty-seventh meeting of the Town 
and District Superintendents’ Association will 
be held at room No. 456. state house, Boston. 
Friday, February 11,1808. Programme: 0.30 
a.m... ‘* What should be the qualifications of a 
grammar school Teacher? Superintendent 
Eugene Souton, Pittsfield; 10.15, +* The Prep 
aration of Teachers for Grammar Grades.’ 
Principal F. F. Murdock, North Adams nor- 
mal school; 11.30, °* The Present Status of 
School Legislation in Massachusetts.” George 
\. Walton, West Newton: 1.15 p.m... busi- 
ness: 1.30, ‘*Sugyestions as to the Teaching 
of Mathematics,” Professor George D. Olds. 
Amherst College; 2.30, “Marks of a Good 
Teacher,” Superinte ndent CC. F, Carroll, Wor- 
cester, Superintendent T. M. Balliet, Spring 
tield. 

CAMBRIDGE. Principal J. Ww. 
of the Washington grammar school. the 
oldest grammar school in Cambridge. de- 
livered a lecture before the 
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THE HURRYING FEET OF WOMEN 


at the new-born infant’s cry, tells the story 
of woman’s sympathy for her sister-woman. 
If women would only spread the medical 
gospel, that a woman is unfitted for wife- 
hood and motherhood as long as she suffers 
from weakness or disease of the distinctly 
womanly organism, there would be less 
necessity for the sisterly sympathy that a 
woinan receives when she is in the throes 
of child-bearing 

A woman who is thoroughly strong and 
healthy in a womanly way has to suffer 
comparatively little pain and sickness when 
she becomes a mother. Dr. Pierce’s Favor- 
ite Prescription acts directly on the delicate 
and important organs that bear the burdens 
of maternity and gives them health, 
strength and elasticity. It allays inflamma- 
tion, heals ulceration and soothes pain. It 
banishes the discomforts of the faint- 
hearted period and makes baby’s advent 
easy and almost painless. It insures the 
newcomer’s health Over go,o00 women 
have testified to its marvelous merits and 
many of them have permitted their experi 
ences, names, addresses and photographs 
to be printed in Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense 
Mediéal Adviser, so that other women may 
learn of this wonderful medicine. Good 
medicine dealers sell it 

“T am now real well,”’ writes Mrs. Lillie Hib- 
bard, of Merrill, Lincoln Co., Wis. “‘I have been 
doing my own housework, including washing 
and ironing. I hardly ever feel the pain in my 
side unless I lift hard. I took four bottles of Dr 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, one of ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery ’ and two bottles of © Pleasant 
Pellets.’ I have not been taking any medicine 
for over two months, This isthe first time I have 
been well enough to do my work for over three 
vears. Your medicine is all that helped me." 

Send 21 one-cent stamps, fo cover cosl o/ 
mailing only, for a paper-covered copy 
of Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser. Cloth binding, 10 cents extra. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N.Y. It 
is the most popular medical work in the 
English language ; it contains a thousand 
and eight pages, and over three hundred 
illustrations It is a great storehouse of 
valuable information —a veritable medical 
ibrary in one volume. 


Club January 21 on “Historic Cambridge.” 
Harvard’s latest joke was played upon 

Professor Barrett Wendell of the English 
composition department at his lecture 
room on the morning of January 25. From 
two to three hundred students were pres 
ent to hear his lecture. The professor had 
well begun, when one of the five alarm 
clocks, which had been concealed in the 
room, set to go off every five minutes, went 
off, cutting a sentence clearly in two. 
The professor was shocked, but waited for 
the “infernal thing” to run down. and then 
proceeded. The next moment the second 
clock loose. The professor now 
put his watch in his pocket, took his hat 
and cane, and, with the remark,’* Gentle- 
men, this is discourteous,” left the room. 
\fter the students had retired, Professor 
Wendell returned and took three of the 
five clocks and smashed them against the 
outside wall of the Fogg Art Museum. 

NORTH BROOKFIELD. An addition 
to the high school building on Grove 
street, recently completed, doubles its 
capacity, and gives the school convenient 
arrangements and sunny classrooms. 
The additional cost is $13,000. making the 
entire cost of building $30,000 

Professor George H. Palmer of Harvard 
University lectured at Wheaton Seminary 
January 19 on “Some Sources of Interest 
in Homer’s Odyssey,” .with readings from 
his own translation of the Odvssey 
\mong the other lecturers this winter are 
Professor G. L. Kittredge of Harvard and 
Mrs. Mary J. Lineoln, the well known 
authority on culinary science 

W. W. Tapley of the Milton Bradley 
Company, Springfield, one of the favorites 
among the schoolbook men, has been seri- 
ously ill for many weeks, but he is now 
‘all right.’ and there is very general re 
joicing 
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RHODE ISLAND. 


NEWPORT. The annual report of the 
school board to the city council contains 
items of interest. The truant officer states 
that there has been more truancy than 
usual, owing to the theatre attractions 
etc. The committee appointed in No 
vember to consider the advisability of 
recommending the establishment of a 
teachers’ retirement fund reported 
strongly in its favor and will proceed to 
carry out the plan. The registration of 
pupils in the city shows an increase of 160 
over last year. This necessitates more 
school accommodations, and calls for more 
funds than are available. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. The catalogue of Yak 
University for 1897-8 shows a total of 2,500 
students, of whom 262 are in the graduate 
school, 1,241 in the academic department 
543 in the Sheffield scientific school, 102 in 
the divinity school, 128 in the medica} 
school, and 198 in the law school. The 
number is nearly the same as last year 
and the largest perceitage of gain is in the 
graduate department.—— It can hardly be said 
that Yale University is a co-educational! 
institution, yet, for five years the gradu 
ate department has been opened to al! 
female bachelors of art as candidates for 
the doctor’s degree. The presence of 
ladies in the classes for recitation and 
among the graduates is no longer a nov 
elty. Up to the present time, 170 ladies 
have availed themselves of the oppor 
tunity, and the results of the experiment 
have proved satisfactory. 

January 24, 1898, was Dr. Henry Bat 
nard’s eighty-seventh birthday, and Will! 
S. Monroe improved the occasion by writ 
ing for the Boston Transcript an interest- 
ing sketch of the life and works of this 
Nestor of American education, to whom 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and the nation 
owe so much. All honor to the veteran 
educator, and ‘“‘many happy returns.” 

The annual meeting of the Classical and 
High School Teachers’ Association will bx 
held at Hartford on Saturday, February 26; 
instead of February 28, as stated in the Jour 


nal. nasties 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. Professor James E. Rus 
sell has been elected president of the 
Teachers’ College. This college has now 
become a part of Columbia Universit) 
President Low is ex-officio president. 
January 22 presidents and delegates from 
women’s colleges in the East met at Bat 
nard College to decide upon a_ uniforn 
system of qualifications for entrance int 
the colleges. Among those present were 
James H. Taylor, president of Vassar Col 
lege; Mrs. J. J. Irvine, president of Wel 
lesley: Miss Agnes Irwin, dean of Rad 
cliffe College; Miss Mary A. Jordan, dele 
gate from Smith College; Miss Smith 
delegate from Holyoke; Louis F. Snow 
dean of the Women’s College of Brow} 
University; Miss Emily James Smith 
dean of Barnard College. The delegates 
were the guests of the League of Parents 
and Teachers of the City of New York. 
Ex-President Cleveland will preside at a 
public meeting in the interest of the mov: 
ment for negro industrial education on the 
evening of February 12 at the Madison 
Square Garden Concert hall, under the 
auspices of the Armstrong Association of 
this city. Besides Mr. Cleveland, the 
speakers will include President Danie! 
Coit Gilman of Jonns Hopkins; President 
Charles Cuthbert Hall of Union; Robert 
C. Ogden; Booker T. Washington of the 
Tuskegee Institute: and Rev. Dr. F. Rus 
sell of Hampton. 

The secretary of the University of New 
York has introduced in his annual report 
a large map of the state, 16x22 inches, in 


$100 REWARD, $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is catarrb 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternits 
Catarrvh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous su! 
taces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up thé 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
ts work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to eure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0 
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dicating the location of her 30 colleges and 


universities, 120 academies, 480 high 
schools, 7 law schools, 14 theological 


schools, 49 other professional and special 
schools, and 188 libraries. The map shows 
that 51 of these institutions are in the city 
of New York, 19 in Brooklyn, 17 in Buffalo, 
7 in Rocheser, 16 in Albany, 7 in Syracuse, 
and 9 in Troy; equal 838 in all. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. Miss Abi- 
vail Laughlin, '98, law department, won in 
the ‘94 memorial prize debate held Janu- 
iry 10. Miss Laughlin was a native of 
Portland, Me., and a graduate from Wel- 
lesley College. 

NEW JERSBY. 

PRINCETON. It is proposed to erect a 
monument on the campus to the memory 
of Nathaniel Fitz Randolph, who was 
largely responsible for the location of 
Princeton University in that tower.— 
The long-looked-for action by the board 
of trustees of Princeton University in re- 
gard to the Princeton inn affair has at last 
been taken. The trustees have issued the 
tollowing: “At a recent meeting of the 
board of trustees, the faculty was in- 
structed to enforce literally and strictly, 
as well as impartially, this law: No stu- 
dent shall bring, or cause to be brought, 
into college, or keep in his room, any 
spirituous or fermented liquors; nor shall 
he frequent any place where intoxicating 
liquors are sold as a beverage.” 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. January 8 was the 
fiftieth anniversary of Gerard College. An 
elaborate programme of exercises marked 
this celebration, a prominent feature of 
which was the address of Hon. Thomas B. 
Reed, speaker of the house of representa- 
tives. The speaker referred, by way of 
comparison, to the two great universities 
founded years ago in England, and 
spoke of what they have accomplished for 
the progress of civilization and the good of 
man. “Yet,’’ he said, ‘‘the munificence of 
one American citizen (Stephen Gerard) to- 
day affords an endowment equal to that 
of each of these old universities, and when 
the full century has completed his work, 
will afford an income superior to the in- 
come of both. When time has- done its 
perfect work, this great mariner and mer- 
hant may be found to have come nearer 
mmortality than the long procession of 
kings and cardinals, nobles and states- 
men, whose power was mighty in their 
own days, but who are only on their way 
to oblivion.” The $8,000,000 gift to estab- 
lish the college now equals $20,000,000, be 
sides.all that has been expended in fifty 
vears. More than 6,000 helpless orphan 
boys have been clothed, fed, and educated 
up to a self-supBorting and useful man- 
hood. Some 1,700 boys are now under the 
care and training of the college, with acres 
of playgrounds and buildings which have 
cost $3,250,000, walled in from the outside 
city and world. Thus this institution is 
prepared to prosecute its work according 
to the plan and purpose of the great bene- 
factor of mankind to the end of time. 
Who is base enough still to sneer at the 
assumed infidelity of Stephen Gerard be- 
cause he refused to let in upon this multi- 
tude of innocent children the warring sects 
of Christendom, while he insisted upon 
their being taught the purest principles of 
virtue and morality? 

VIRGINIA. 

There are now 1,000 students in the five 
departments of Hampton Institute, forty 
of them being Indians. The boys out- 
number the girls two to one. The new 
building for the accommodation of the de- 
partments of agriculture and science will 
cost between fifty and sixty thousand dol- 
ars, of which $35,000 has already been 
ubseribed, 

It is largely due to State Superintendent 
John E. Massey that Virginia has made 
lore progress in education during the 
twenty-five years than in all other 
iffairs. In 1872 there were 3,853 teachers, 
6,377 pupils, $387,672 in school property. 
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past 


lo-day there are 8,417 teachers, 362,133 
ipils, $3,070,000 in school property, 
$1,853,760 annual revenue, $1,393,534 in 
eachers’ salaries. 11,876 students of the 


gh branches, and other progress in pro 
portion. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO, Several important an 
uncements were made by President 
rper at the convocation of the univer- 
January 3, 1898. He announced an ad- 
tional gift of $200,000 from Hon. John D 
Rockefeller to swell the income of the 
ear, beginning July 1, ’98, to $729,000 to 
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carry out the work planned.— Another 
announcement that the College of Com- 
merce and Politics would be inaugurated 
under the auspices of the university to 
teach practical business and polities, to in- 
clude debts of railroads, finance, insur- 
ance, manufacturing, trade, diplomatic 
service, and journalism. The president 
strongly recommended a_e college’ for 
teachers in the public schools in connec- 
tion with the university, but located at 
some central point.- He said that only ten 
per cent. of the teachers in the Chicago 
schools are college educated. President 
Harper made the startling statement that, 
of the five deaths which have occurred in 
five years at the university, three are di- 
rectly traceable to starvation. These 
deaths, the president said, were due to in- 
sufficient nutrition, that in turn being the 
result of the poor food supplied in the dis- 
trict surrounding the university. In con 

clusion, the president argued for the ad 

dition to the university of a commons in 
which the students should be supplied w.th 
lodgings and nutritious foods. 


IOWA. 

DES MOINES. Superintendent Sabin, 
in his farewell address, summed up the re- 
sults of the school work under his admin- 
istration by giving the following facts: As 
to the value of apparatus—Ten years ago, 
it was estimated at $277,161; it is now re- 
ported at $619,833. There were then in the 
public school libraries 53,203 volumes; 
to-day there are 212,702 volumes. There 
has been an increase, in this period, of 
1,113 school buildings and 2,786 school- 
rooms in the state. 


MISSOURI. 

Dr. A. Litton of St. Louis has recently 
given 2,000 valuable scientific books to the 
Missouri University library. The greater 
portion of the works are on chemistry and 
physics. Dr. Litton was for years profes 
sor of chemistry in Washington Univer 
sity. 

The public schools of the city of St. 
Louis are endowed in an unusual manner. 
The school board controls real estate com- 
prising 295 acres, valued at $1,500,000, and 
from which it derives an annual revenue 
of $70,000 in ground rents. When the 
United States acquired the possessions of 
Spain, certain lots in St. Louis which had 
been set apart as commons by the origi 
nal settlers were reserved for the support 
of public schools, and as the city grew 
upon the site of the small settlement, the 
lands became of much importance. 

FULTON. Dr. E. C. Gorton, president 
of Westminster College, has resigned 

KANSAS. 

LAWRENCE. Thirty-five of the mem 
bers of the girls’ Greek letter societies 
met with the wives of several of the pro 
fessors of Kansas University recently, to 
protest against the use of intoxicants at 
the fraternity parties. These covenanters 
resolved that they would leave in a body 
the first party at which the odor of liquo) 
shall be detected upon any young man. 

Of 879 students enrolled in the University 
of Kansas, 362 are wholly self-supporting 
100 are partially and 415 are sup 
ported by others. Eighty-one of the 105 
counties in the state are represented at 
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the university. The parents of 317 are 
farmers, ranchmen, ete.; of 248 are 
bankers, merchants, ete.; of 155 are pro 


fessional men; 42 have no occupation, or 
are not reported, and the remaining 107 
are variously oceupied as artisans, 


laborers, etc. 

The state superintendent of public in 
struction has given an opinion that the 
only way in which a school officer can be 
removed is by an action in the district 
court, charging him with neglecting or re 
fusing to perform the duties of his office, 
or showing that he is guilty of malfeas- 
ance in office in some other respect. He 
also rules that a district board has no law- 
ful right to employ a teacher who does 
not hold a certificate at the time he is em- 
ployed. The members of a district board 
hiring a teacher without a certificate can 
be held responsible for all moneys paid 
such teacher. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 

DENVER. In order to raise 

purchase for the public schools of this city 

works of art with which to decorate the 

buildings and cultivate the minds of Coio- 


rado youth, the Denver Woman's Club 
took possession of the Rocky Mountain 
News December 25, and brought out a 


Christmas number, the largest and fullest 
issue ever seen in the state. It was a 
wide, nine-column sheet, and fully il- 
lustrated. The sum cleared, to be spent 
on pictures, was $1,000. 


IDAHO. 
itor, F. B. GAULT, Moscow. 

The seventh annual session of the Idaho 
State Teachers’ Association was by far the 
most successful ever held. The attend- 
ance was large, the enthusiasm great. 
Thirteen of the twenty-one county super- 
intendents were in attendance. Though 
usually accounted an unlucky number, we 
think it will prove a good omen in this 
case, for never in the history of Idaho have 
so many county superintendents met to 
consider the needs of our schools. Care- 
ful, zealous, aggressive, the county super- 
intendents planned educational work 
never before considered possible in Idaho. 
Success is in the air, for the people gener- 
ally will second the movement. This 
uniting of county superintendents, and 
their wise deliberations are due largely to 
State Superintendent Anderson, who called 
these officers to meet in connection with 
the general association. The papers were 
better than usual, and the discussions op- 
portune and helpful. One of the unique 
features of the programme was an address 
upon the education of the Indian by Levi 
Levering, an Omaha Indian, and a teache) 
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money to: 


in the service of the government, sta- 
tioned at the Fort Hill Indian school. Mr. 
Levering is a well-educated young man, of 
fine appearance and character, who has 
dedicated himself to the uplifting of the 
red man. His effective address produced 
a profound impression. Out of the delib 
erations of this meeting will grow -more 
effective state and county supervision, the 
guiding of the rural schools, a uniform 
course of study leading to entrance to the 
State University, a revision of the school 
law upon broader and yet more definite 
lines, and a higher professional efficiency. 
A lasting impression was made upon the 
schools of the state. Superintendent 
Muerman of Moscow presided, and to his 
skill and tact much of the professional 
fervor was due. 
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edition, 35 cts. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

—Harper’s Magazine for February has 
for its special features: ‘Social Pictorial 
Satire,” Part I. (nine illustrations, includ- 
ing frontispiece from original drawings by 
John Leech, from illustrations in Punch, 
and from a portrait of John Leech by 
Lucius Hitchcock), by George Du Maurier; 
“Projects for an Isthmian Canal,” by the 
Hon. David Turpie; “Roan Barbary,” a 
novelette, by George Hibbard; “Some 
Americans from Oversea’ (nine illustra- 
tions from drawings), by Kirk Munroe, 
“The Due d’Aumale and the Conde 
Museum” (eight illustrations from a mural 
painting by Lue Olivier Merson in the 
Chateau of Chantilly, and from documents 
in the museum), by Henri Bouchot; 
“Undercurrents of Political Life in In- 
dia,” by F. H. Skrine; “Recent Develop- 
ment of Musical Culture in Chicago,” by 
George P. Upton. The second installment 
of Henry Seton Merriman’s novel, 
‘‘Roden’s Corner,” illustrated, and a sec- 
ond article on ‘Stuttgart,’ treating of 
“The Modern City,” by Elise J. Allen, illus- 
trated, appear in this number. The short 
stories of the number are: “A British 
Islander,’ by Mary Hartwell Catherwood, 
illustrated; “Martin Farroner,’ by Mar- 
guerite Merington, illustrated; and “An 
Incident,’ by Sarah Barnwell Elliott, il- 
lustrated. The poems of the number are 
by Aaron Mason, Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford, Margaret E. Sangster, and Madison 
Cawein. In the Editor’s Study, Charles 
Dudley Warner discusses ‘‘Fiction, Old and 
New”; “The Comparative Literature So- 
ciety’; “Pill After Pie’; and “Structure 
in Poetry.”” The Editor’s Drawer opens 
with “The Snoring Beauty,’ a story, by 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick, illustrated by E. 
M. Ashe. Albert E. Sterner and Oliver 
Herford contribute other illustrations to 
the Drawer. Price, $4.00 a year; single 
copy, 35 cents. New York, Franklin 
square: Harper & Brothers. 





The February number of the Century 
has a marked variety. The second part 
of Dr. Weir Mitchell’s new story, ‘‘The 
Adventures of Francois,’ deals with the 
experiences of the hero, and describes the 
exciting scenes attending the outbreak of 
the French Revolution. The scene of 
Mrs. Harrison’s “Good Americans” 
changes from the Berkshires to Constan- 
tinople and the Aegean. In the series of 
“Heroes of Peace,” Jacob A. Riis writes of 
“Heroes who Fight Fire,’’ his article be- 
ing illustrated. Captain H. D. Smith 
writes of “The United States Revenue- 
Cutter Service.” There is a graphic per- 
sonal narrative of experience in ‘“‘The 
Steerage of To-day,” by H. Phelps Whit- 
marsh. An unusually novel paper is “My 
Bedouin friends,’ by R. Talbot. Kelly,- 
with pictures by himself. There is a con- 
tinuation of the important reminiscences 
by Mrs. Sara Y. Stevenson of Mexico dur- 
ing the French Intervention. Other sub- 
jects that are treated are: “The Great Ex- 
position at Omaha”; “Currency Reform,” 
by a member of the monetary commission; 
an appreciation by Brander Matthews of 
the distinguished American scholar, Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury of Yale; an account and 
fac-simile of the manuscript of “Auld 
Lang Syne,’ owned by Mrs. Pruyn of Al- 
bany, with an unpublished portrait of 
Burns; a description of ‘‘Ruskin as an Ox- 
ford Lecturer”; “President Lincoln's 
Visiting Card,” the story of the parole of 
a Confederate prisoner, obtained by a boy 
of fifteen; and “The First and Last Writ- 
ings of Washington,’ shown in fac- 
simile. Two more “Gallops’” by the new 
story-writer, David Gray, are given; a 
rollicking story of bicycles in Japan, by 
the author of ‘The Cat and the Cherub”; 
and a paper on “Bre’r Coon in Old Ken- 
tucky,” by John Fox, Jr. All the prose 
articles but four in the body of the maga- 
zine are illustrated. Price, $4.00 a year; 
single copy, 35 cents. New York: The 
Century Company. 














ELY’S CREAM BALM isa positive cure. 
Apply into the nostrile. It is quickly absorbed. 60 
cents at Druggiste or by mail ; samples 10c. by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York City. 





HEN WRITING to our advertisers, pl 
Pra, pleas 
mention the “Journal of Kducation.” ' 


To Teachers and 
School Boards: 


To close up the business of the METRO- 
POLITAN PUBLISHING Co., I offer 120 sets 
of the 


COLUMBIAN 
CYCLOPEDIA 


32 Volumes, (About 26,000 Pages.) 
Cloth Binding, $16. 


Regular Price, #40. 


Half-Seal Binding, $18. 


Regular Price, $48, 


Persian Morocco Binding, $24. 


Regular Price, 864. 





This is a Standard Work, combining 
DICTIONARY WITH 
A MAGNIFICENT LIBRARY. 

These prices are made solely ¢o dispose of the 
remaining stock of the METROPOLITAN PuB- 
LISHING CO., retiring from business. To 
reliable parties unable to pay all cash, spe- 
cial terms will be made. Address 


J. D. ABRAHAM, 
138 W. 65th St., . . New York, 





An article in the February Atlantic 
which will attract wide attention to an 
evil hitherto largely unknown and unsus- 
pected is that upon “The Relations of the 
Labor Unions to the Negro,” contributed 
by John Stephens Durham, late United 
States minister to Hayti. Mr. Durham 
shows the grave injustice and injury done 
to the whole colored race by the system 
of exclusion practiced by the labor organi- 
zations of the country. 

Mr. Durham reviews the situation his- 
torically, and shows that 100 years ago the 
colored artisan labcred side by side with 
his white comrade; that the labor organi- 
zations were practically anti-slavery at 
their inception; but that, as they gathered 
strength, the principle of exclusion grew 
among them, with the idea of shutting out 
from their privileges every man who could 
be distinctively marked, until now they 
inaintain a universal boycott against the 
colored man. 

How this enforced degradation of so 
large a proportion of the whole population 
reacts upon the nation, and its high social 
importance to the whole community is a 
most serious problem clearly presented 
and temperately discussed in Mr. Dur- 
ham’s article. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. 

MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

St. Nicholas tor February; terms, $3.00 a year 
New York. ‘ . — 

The Atlantic Monthly for February; terms, $4.00 
a year. Boston. ; 

The Bookman for February; terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York. : 

Ladies’ Home Journal tor February; terms, $1.00 
a year. Philadelphia. F 

The Homiletic Remew for February. New York. 

Lippiwotl’s for February; terms, $3.00 a year, 
Philadelphia. ; 

The Chautauquan for February; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Meadville, Pa ; 

the Review of Reviews for February; terms, $2.50 
ayear. New York. : 7 
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American Journal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
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LONGMANS’' NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. have 
just issued a collection of lists of books for 
school libraries which will be of interest 
to any one who wishes to begin or to en- 
rich such a library. These collections 
range in cost from $2.00 to $50.00, and em- 
brace a great variety of the best literature. 
In making the selections, the aim has been 
to include, besides pure literature, a num- 
ber of books which correlate with and 
stimulate the regular studies of the school 
without suggesting study in any way. 

The value of such library books is well 
shown in the chapter on libraries in a new 
book on ‘Teaching and School Organiza- 
tion,’ edited by P. A. Barnett. Chapters 
on most other subjects of interest to 
teachers are contributed by authorities in 
special branches, and teachers who would 
be abreast of the best thought with refer- 
ence to teaching should not neglect it. 

Another lately-published book for 
teachers from this house is Bates’ ‘Kin- 
dergarten Guide,” which is a book for all 
teachers and mothers who wish informa- 
tion about kindergarting. Never before 
has there been so full, varied, and detailed 
a treatment of the subject from the stand- 
point of teacher, parent, and child. No 
family in which there are little children 
should be without this sum of all kinder- 
garting virtues. The completeness of the 
work and the lowness of its price are both 
in its favor. 

Another work for teachers which has 
been published by this house since any of 
its books have been noticed in these col- 
umns is “Popular Readings in Science,”’ 
by John Gall, M. A., LL.B., and David 
Robertson, M. A., LL.B., B. Se., which is 
an attempt to present to the reader in a 
popular form some of the more important 
results of modern scientific research. 

After these and other special books for 
teachers, the next most notable group of 
text-books recently issued by Longmans is 
in the line of supplementary reading. 
First among these books should be men- 
tioned ‘“‘Parables; for School and Home,” 
by Wendell P. Garrison, author of ‘‘What 
Mr. Darwin Saw,” ete., etc. With twenty- 
one engravings on wood, done expressly 
for the volume by Gustav Kruell, and just 
ready. This book originated in a sense 
of the difficulty not merely of inculeating 
moral ideas, but of forming the habit of 
moral r°asoning—that is, of fostering the 
growth of principle—in the young. A 
proper sub-title would be ‘Brief Readings 
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and industrial lines in all countries; 


they can possibly supply. Practically, 


volume appears every three months. 


rate knowledge of the same. 


NEW 
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‘A useful, timely, and high-class publication. I am struck with the variety 
of solid information you manage to condense into so small a compass.” 
— Prest. J. G. SCHURMAN, Cornell University. 


Edited by A. S. JOHNSON, Ph.D. 


ONOMPARATIVELY few magazines can boast of such flattering testimonials 
@3), as to their sterling worth as CukRENT History. ‘The above endorsement 
from President Schurman of Cornell University is only one of hundreds 
which are being constantly received from subscribers and the press. 
Comprehensive, Concise, Accurate, and Unbiased. 

CURRENT History presents a concise but complete, unbiased, accurate, and 
interesting record of public affairs in every part of the world, and contains the only 
complete summing up of the various /x/ernational and diplomatic questions of 
the day. It shows the progress that is being made in political, social, intellectual, 
gives biographies of people who become 
prominent, and of prominent people who die; records great discoveries and impor- 
tant inventions; marks the affairs of’all lands in which there is an established form 
of government, and notes THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD as that history is being 
made. It does for the present what CYCLOPEDIAS DO FOR THE PAST; #. é., CryS- 
tallizes knowledge and puts it into an easily and immediately available form. It 
supplements all the existing cyclopedias by giving more recent information than 


Thoroughly Indexed. 

The number of CURRENT History for the last quarter of each year will contain 
an EXHAUSTIVE INDEX, which will include portraits and biographical sketches, and 
which will enable the reader to immediately turn to any subject, or any part of a 
subject, which has been prominently before the people of any country of the world 
during the twelve months covered by the volume, and obtain a complete and accu- 


Published Quarterly ; $1.50 a year. Specimen Copy, 25 cents. 


SAMPLE PAGES FREE, 


ENGLAND PUBLISHING 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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in’ Applied Morals.” The readings are 
also caleulated to excite interest in his 
tory, geography, and biography. The 
work has already been adopted for use in 
a number of New England schools, while 
a Western city superintendent has sug 
gested it for readings at the opening of 
school. 

The extended use of Andrew Lang's 
“Stories and Fairy Tales in Schools and 
Libraries’ has led to the preparation of 
special editions of three of his $2.00 books 
at lower prices, and in other ways specially 
adapted for school and class use. Thess 
have met with a cordial welcome, one ot 
them having been “ordered” by the text- 
book committee for use in all the Boston 
high schools. Two others have just ap 
peared, namely, the “Blue True Story Book 
for Schools,” and the “Red True Stor, 
Book for Schools.” 

In science, ““A New Elementary Inor 
ganic Chemistry,” by G. S. Newth, is ex 
pected to meet a demand for a less ad 
vanced work than the “Inorganic Chem- 
istry,” by the same author, which was 
published some two or three years ago 
and is now in use in a large number of 
leading colleges and technical schools. <A 
newly-published prospectus describing 
these and numerous other works in chem- 
istry will be mailed to any address upon 
application. 

Another prospectus just issued is an at- 
tractive pamphlet on “Text-Books and 
Reference Works in English.” The first 
book described in the prospectus is a new 
work by Frofessor Baldwin of Yale, en 
titled ‘“‘The Expository Paragraph and 
Sentence,” of which Professor Genung of 
Amherst College says that “It is a ver) 
clear, sound, and sensible outline of what 
is perhaps the most central subject of 
rhetoric: the getting of a nucleus thought, 
and getting it started toward a systematic 
presentation.” It is intended primarily 
for college classes, but can be used in cer 
tain high schools. 


NOAH’S BUSINESS. 

While teaching a class of girls ina 
school recently, the master asked the fol- 
lowing question :— 

“What was Noah supposed to be doing 
when the animals were going into the 
ark?” 

He received several answers. At last a 
little girl put up her hand. 

“Well,” he said, “what do you say?’ 

“Taking the tickets, _ sir.”—Buffalo 
Times, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 





Tttle. Author. Publisher. Price, 

\ Sailor in Spite of Himself....... ..........e- eee eee Castlemon. Henry ‘T. Coates & Co., Phila. — 
Stepping Stones to Literature. A 4th Reader. Arnold and Gilbert. Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston. & .60 
rhe study of Children and Their School Training.. Warner. ‘The Maemillan Co., N.Y. 1.00 
Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruction........ Dunning. “ “ “6 e6 2.00 
iietionary of National Biography. Vol. LIII........§ — “ “ “ “ 37D 
st. Matthew and St. Mark and the General Epistles Moulton! Ed.) * “ oe *“ 0 
rhe Archean League. Selected by Fling........... —— J.H. Miller, Lincoln, Neb | 5 
Parasitic Wealth; or, Money Reform................. Brown. Charles H. Kent & Co., Chicago. — 1.00 
\ Mile of Gold.......-+++ Senate Aes Sip Stanley. Laird & Lee, Chicago. ae 

| ittle Journeys—George Washington, eee v Hubbard. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 10 
\ Manual of Inorganic Chemistry. 2 vols........... Thorpe. y “ os a 4.50 

slavery if} NOW WOPK. 2... ccc cccessceccsces ; . Morgan. + “ “ 4 10 
eek eee: I). Appleton & Co., NY. 1.75 
rhe Psychology of Suggestion. ........ 0.6.6... cece es Sidis “6 46 de 1.75 
\ Short History of Modern English Literature.....  Gosse. so “4 +s 1.50 
pietionary of Quotations (Classical)...... .......... Harbottle. Ginn & Co,, Boston. 2.00 
\ Student’s History of the United States............ Channing. “ “6 ss : 1.40 
Che Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman, 2 vols... Ward. Longmans, Green, & Co., Be 3. 6.00 
An Introduction to American Literature............ Pancoast Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. 1.00 
Outlines of Rural Hygiene.................. . Bashore. F. A. Davis Co., N. Y. 5 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE. 

Columbia University, Seth Lew, presi- 
dent, has, by the action of the trustees in 
January, placed the Teachers’ College, 
James E. Russell, dean, on the same gen- 
eral plane as the schools of law, medicine, 
mining, and engineering. This can but 
mean much to the cause of professional 
training. There are 8,000 teachers and 
students who aspire to teach within easy 
distance of New. York, and with the pres- 
tige of Columbia University, and with the 
Teachers’ College thoroughly incorporated 
as a ‘school’ of the university, great good 
should be accomplished. It is now eleven 
years since the Teachers’ College was 
founded (1887). In 1893 it moved to Morn- 
ingside Heights, where it has since been 

joined by the university. The site was the Tes ; 
zift of George W. Vanderbilt, and is one Brooklyn, N. Y., December 19, 1896. 
of the best housed and equipped buildings Messrs. Ely Bros.:—I have used Ely’s 
in the world for the training of teachers. | Cream Balm a number of years, and find it 
fhe present arrangement ought to give works like a charm. It has cured me of 
Columbia the best facilities in the world | the most obstinate case of cold in the head 
for the training of teachers. in less than forty-eight hours from the 
time I felt the cold coming on. I would 

—— rr = not be without it. Respectfully yours, 

” . 7 283 Harts street. Frederick Fries. 

\. FE. A., DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- . ; ar ji 
ae, Cream Balm is kept by all druggists. 
TENDENCE. Kull size, 50 cents; trial size, 10° cents. 

ie Be We mail it. 

ELY BROS., 56 Warren street, N. Y. City. 
\ boy, being asked to describe a kitten, 
said: “‘A kitten is remarkable for rushing 
like mad at nothing whatever, and stop- 


A clerk in a local store had sweet re- 
venge the other day on a woman who had 
annoyed him. She wanted to look at bas- 
kets, and for that purpose the clerk took 
from the shelves a large assortment, until 
all but two were scattered over the coun- 
ter. The woman did not want to buy, so 
she turned away, making the excuse, “I 
only came in to look for one of my 
friends.’ The clerk felt rather exas- 
perated, and replied, ‘‘Madam, if you have 
the slightest idea that your friends are in 
either of those two baskets still on the 
shelves, I shall be pleased to take them 
down for you to examine.’’—Springfield 
Republican. 


\re you thinking of attending the meet 
ing at Chattanooga February 22 to 24? 
so, join the crowd and travel via Cin- 
nnati and the Queen & Crescent route, 
ng a pleasant trip through the blue- 


3 peeeeee of a the moun- ping before it gets there.”’ It must have 
uns of eastern lennessee, been the same boy who thus defined scan- 
rhe management of this route have ar- dal: ‘It is when nobody ain’t done 
anged for special service both from Cin- | nothing, and somebody goes and tells.” 


cinnati and Chicago, and nothing will be | pjt-BRits. 
left undone to make the trip a pleasant 
and successful one. Superintendents 
from all the northern states will rendez- 
vous in Cincinnati, and travel from there 
together. In this way old acquaintances 
may be renewed and many pleasant new 
ones formed. Remember the date, Feb- 
ruary 22 to 24. Parties are now forming 
to leave Chicago Sunday, February 20. 


Mrs. Winslow's “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
oS Se ee ee oe ee he ae eh) world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
e At the End of Your Journey you will find + low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
? it a great convenience to go right over to a bottle. rie Me 


é The GRAND UNION HOTEL § Break up the habit of using so many 


Fourth Ave, 41st and 42d Sts., ‘ands” in the children’s story-telling 
? Upposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. é : S- 


Central for shopping and theatres. 4 
? Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree é All readers of the Journal should use 


@ Kooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. @ | Ivory Soap. Itis pureand white. See ad- 
42220-22428 022020002000 | vertinament on sacond cover page 


A Great Magazine Offer! 


ORDER YOUR PERIODICALS FOR 1898 THROUGH US AND SAVE MONEY. 





Publishers’ Our Price 


We will send 


Price. for both. 
you the Harper's Monthly, . ; 5 $4.00 $5.65 
Harper's Weekly, . . . 4.00 5.85 
Journal Gemteury, - « « « »«» «© £00 CD 
of Education Scribner's, . : ; , ? 3.00 5.15 

Atlantic Monthly, . ° ; . 4.00 5 85 

ae a Popular Science Monthly, é 5 OO 7.15 

ind either Lippincott’s Magazine, ‘ . 800 490 

New England Magazine, . ; 3.00 5.00 

- Forum, ow sw sl eee 6S 

Periodicals named . Current History, . ‘ 1.50 3.50 

’ Great Round World, ‘ P . 2.60 4.00 

the Public Opinion, . ‘ ‘ 2.50 4.65 

ites specified. '§ Birds, . ‘ ‘ ; » oo 3.76 

ordering more than one p riodical with the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION subtract the price 

JOURNAL, $2.50, from the combination rate in every case except ont . 

We have only given vou a few examples to show how you can save money 1! ordering your 
nes through us. 

If ' is and we will quote you spe ial 


you want a periodical not mentioned in the list, write 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Bomerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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NOW that a sheriff’s sale for rent has taken place in the office of a much-advertised teachers’ agency, some of 
the educational and other journals that have been publishing its statements will have opportunity to 
reflect upon whether they have a better chance of collecting their bills than the candidates had of getting any 
thing for their money. he first advertisement of the agency stated that it had 4,000 vacancies; the next month 
it stillhad just 4,000; weeks came and went; still there were just 4,000 vacancies. Now that the office itself is 
vacant, however, there is one more vacancy, and the number is 4,01. The teachers who have paid their $2.00 will 
sigh and declaim npnnes agencies in general; TH ERE ARE tising himself as manager, they had not infor- 
but why? They did not know the man adver- 4 4 4 mation as to his financial responsibility, bis 
acquaintance with teachers and schools, his personal influence, even his integrity. All they knew was that he 
advertised that “he had’ 4,000 vacancies, and so — paid their money, with nobody but themselves to blame. 
Now the School Bulletin Agency is not the only good one; there are several others that are honestly managed, 
and at least three others that are successfully managed. There may be reasons that make anyone of the three 
seem more desirable toa teacher than ours; we have not seldom advised teachers who want a particular sort of 
service to apply to one of the others in preference to ours. But when there is ample choice among responsible, 
long established, well-known agencies, why takea leap into the dark, and register with an agency you 4 O¢ 
know nothing of? Isn’t that indicative of another vacancy, over the eyes, making............0..cccceeeee 9 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION '" “ovcaco, run. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern B ranch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Che Albert & Clark Teachers’ Aaenep 


rHIRTEENTH YEAR. PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
The largest Agency in the West. Branch Office: Des Moines, lowa. 














. . ,] Introduces to Colleges, 

MERICAN : : TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 

and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 








The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St.. West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 825 Market St., San Francisco. 


t C, A. SCOTT’®& CO., Props., 2A Lea- 
HE BRIDGE TEAGHER A FN lE con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual. 

Telephone 2277. a < Established 1893. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(formerly called ** The Beacon Teachers’ Agency,’’—no change in management). 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. Tremont Temple, Boston. 


-——---4 ---- 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N, E, °° BROMFIELD sr., 


Telephone, Boston 2981. | 
Send for Manual. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Suppites Schools of all grades with , . 2 ee Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. et we Positions. 
Correspondence with schoo! officers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN |’ FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


N Established in 1884 b 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. its present mnoaaee. 
A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent positions all over the United 
States. Special advantages. Courteous treatment. Prompt attention. Efficient 
service. Circulars free. Address 
RK. L. MYERS & CO., Proprietor, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 





1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 














Has fillea 2752 positions. | F. B. SPAULDING, Proprietor. 




















We recommend competent teachers to School Boards 
The Colorado We assist teachers to desirable positions. . . . 
Inquire into our method, satisfy yourself of our 
reliability, and then join us. 


Teachers’ Agency. sacs orcs, sonnger, newer, Coto. 
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‘ Wi nsh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. 4 
Teachers 
Western Office, 


, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. P 
WwmM. F. JARVIS, 
Agency. TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
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Manager. 


CHERMERHORN'’S Teachers’ Agency Four $2,000 POSITIONS 


‘4 7 
Oldest and best known in U. S. FILLED BY TEACHERS 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. Personally Recommended. 


ot ; : 
———- vmravy,  eachers Wanted Constantly, orm sor Scamp. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY A pepe 


wont BELIAELS No. 61 E. Ninth St., N. Y. City. 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and . : a 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 


Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice The ‘TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 

















and renting of school property. OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), ations have weight with school officials. 
w NEW YORK CITY. —ee 
The Hi O Vi Agency, in every State in the Union. We charge no com- 
mission on your salary for securing you a po 
GUARANTEES, NO SERVICE, NO COST. | and duplicate registration for one fee. 500 teachers 
. —— needed for vacancies this month, Special induce 
T ‘ 
WAN E D, for stamp. Address 
H. H. HOPKINS & CO,, Hancock, Md, 
filled vacancies in 17 States. Operate in every State. 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Established 1880. ‘ 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, Recommends syvperior teachers. Our recommend 

~ spit i THACHERS WANTED To fill positions 

’ } in public and 

Teachers AAU h 4 L AM 6 private schools 

B 364 Washington St. Boston, sition. Our facilities are the best. Life membership 

ments to those who write immediately. Circulars 

lo correspond with teachers and employers. Have ; 

AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAL 
H. N. ROBERTSON, Prop tox 203, Memphis, Tenn Teachers Wante YIst Year.) Sv. Louis, Mo. 





y e , The Journal of Education is published 

Any Subscriber weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the 
: ~ : .4,| Wishes of a large majority of its subscrib- 

of the JOURNAL oF EpucaTion who! ers, it is sent regularly until definitely or- 


would like to have a specimen copy | dered to be discontinued, but will be dis- 
of the paper sent toa Jriend can be|continued on expiration, if the subscriber 


; is sires. 2lease send remittances by 
; P |so desires Please sen 
accommodated by sending us, on a) Graft, postal, OF OxpECES OFGér, OF Panie- 


postal card, the name and address t0| tered \etter to the publishers, New Eng- 


which he would like the paper sent.\\and Publishing Company. 
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DURING THE PAST SEASON THE 3 


RAND-McNALLY SERIES 
OF GEOGRAPHIES 


has been adopted for exclusive use by state authority in the states 
of Montana, Kansas, Missouri, and Texas. It had been adopted 
previously by the state of Wasnincton. No other geographies 
are used as text-books in the city of Chicago, 1,750,000 popula. 
tion. The series stands officially adopted, and is largely used in 
the cities of New York, Philadelphia, and Brooklyn — population, 
4,500,000. The schools of more than one-sixth of the popula- 
tion of the United States use the Ranp-McNALLY series exclu- 
sively. It is more extensively used than any other series 
in the world. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 
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SILVER, BURDETT & GOMPANY, Publishes. 


es 
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Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St. 29-33 K. 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch 8t. 


E CLAIM to be able to furnish all 
the material and appliances required 
for the thorough equipment ofa ,.. Ss i. A_B_i__§ | 


from the table down to the shoe-peg, and no one unacquainted with the kindergarten can 
imagine what a variety of goods that includes. 

On application we will send our 30-page catalog describing these goods, as well as 
our great variety of School Aids, books for Teachers, etc. 


E CALL attention to our magazine, KINDERGARTEN 
REVIEW, which has been enlarged and improved. 
It has already secured an enviable popularity among kin- 
dergartners, Primary Teachers, and Mothers of young 
children. Price, $2.00a year. Send fora sample copy. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass, 


NEw YORK. ttt KANSAS CITY. 


A CouRSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


For High Schools and twening schools. 
By LOUIS ROUILLION B.S., 
/nstructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chis is the best and latest work on Mechanical Drawing. It lays out, explains, and fully illustrates a 








AVE YOU ever seen our 
PARADISE OF CHILDHOOD ? 
The best guide to the 
Kindergarten in existence. 
The price is $2.00. 


+++ 


ATLANTA. TTE 





practical course of lessons arranged in caretully planned sequence. 

A * parallel course” 18 also laid out, embodying the same principles in an entirely different set of exer- 
cises. This parallel course has no illustrative plates, It is‘thus possible to require purely original work 
from students while yet giving them the advantage of clear, full, illustrated explanations of the prin 
ciples involved, These courses have been carried out with marked success at Pratt Institute, and in high 
schools and evening schools all over the country. 

R. H. Thurston, A.M., LL. D., Doe. Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, says of Mr. 
Rouillion’s book: “I think it is an excellent elementary treatise on the subject, and like both its matter and its 
method, The exercises are well chosen and well graded; the working-drawings are clear, and dimensions inserted 
precisely as in ordinary shop practice. The illustrations of the details of machinery are weil selected, and the whue 
treatise is, I think, likely to be found admirably adapted to its special purpose and peculiar field.” 


Price, 1.25. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


151 Wabash Ave., 47 East Tenth St., 646 Washington St., 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


DISCOUNTS ON ORDERS FOR WHOLE CLASSES, 





HOW TO SEE THE POINT 


A book of 40 pages, which teaches punctuating rapidly 
by example. Many people who have studied Engiish, 
Latin, aud Greek grammar are very careless and sluv 
enly punctuators, This book is indispensable to all 


AND PLACE IT; 
H ; - Writers. Memoriz zy rules andexceptions wastes 1e 
Punctuation Without Rules of Grammar. wini'ihey are sun forgotten. Hy auik eo cea 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberly St. N. ¥. 





Svstematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Gicology, Zooloxy, tur schvols of all grades 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with peigiibering ocean vottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion Mt. Vesuvius. &c. 


Lantern Slides, Charts, «oc. 


Washington School Collections 
VEimerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animais, at less thai 
one-half the usuat price. 40 Miverais iu gova case, or 40 Rock: 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Lnvertebrate 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 6 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN KE. HOWELL, 
G12 17th St., N. W., Washington D. ©. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS, 
ves Has . thorough and systematic course of study, incluc 
Yoice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosowhy C | 8s 
prac al work inevery department. Chartered i the State. ee a Te 
cH Fall Term opens October 12. Address for Lilustrated Catalogue, 

. CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Corner Tremont and BRerkeley Streets, Koaton. Mass. 
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ling a complete system of Physical Training and 





ow 
Wanted, Euooners who are willing to devote a) Subscribers to the JOURNAL _ 
vA pe leir spare time to soliciting |can have their subscriptions 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us| advanced six months by send- 
for ewes. We pay liberal commissions, and lug a new vearly subscription. 
Address | NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


. N. E. PUB. CO., 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
. 


furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. 
Agency 


“BIBL” vecanneren 
© “The Comnty Fair.” 


Anew and novel spectacular play, pronounced ‘the best 
School enter onsen” by Principals and others who have 
seen or given it. (ses 60 to 150 children, all grades. Our 
Producers do all the work. For School endorsements, 
circulars, and terms, write W. L. HATCH, (during Jan’y) 
539 Massachusetts Ave., Boston; or permanent address: 
Chickering Hall, New York City. 
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Tf promptness 
is a desideratum 
and if low prices 
are a considera 
tion, send for any 
schoolbook de 
sired or any trans 
lation or any dic 
tionary to Binds 
§ Noble, 4 Zooper 
Institute, Rew 
York City 


Delivery frefaid to any point. Com- 
plete alphabetical catalogue /ree, of 
secondhand and new schoolbooks of 
all publishers, if you mention this ad. 


KNKNHNHNANAD 


Publishers. 
UNIVERSITY} 
POBLISHING: seer re 


COMPANY #: x e New Yorke 


N. E. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
es *++ Boston, Mass. 
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Write for Catalogue, 
& Price-List, 
Any Information. 
Bae eh ee oe 









































Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Upen to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


TEACHERS Wishing to qualify themselves fo: 
better positions should write for ay 
nouncement ot Central University Correspondence Scho. 
iving courses for Home Study leading tu degrees of l:.5 
‘3 Ph.B., Ph.D., ete. ; also of great value to Physicians 
Cle non and all literary workers. 
‘ad ress ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind 














NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


THe CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. Speci 
Course sur Supervisors of Music in Public Schools 
Pupils prepared tor church and concert engage 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Vigil met! 
ods combined, kor circulars app-y to 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N. \ 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL, establishex 
for the advancement of art education, and train 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principai. 

















STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. _ 
For both sexes. For —— address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. ‘ 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BECKWITH. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
Ss For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAP!N, Principa! 


, TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBuRG, Mass. 
S For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 
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FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Geer LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WinSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2 Romeraet Street. Roate~ 








A WUMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
A WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston 








Horace Mann 
the 


Educator. 
By 

i Bs 
Cloth. 


WINS HIP. 


Pree, 50 cents. 


NEWENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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« Interior Decoration 

XxX 

x 

* of Schoolhouses. 

x 

x 

A By WALTER GILMAN PAGE, Artist, 

iV Member of Boston School Committee. 

| Paper. Price, 25 cents. 

x | 
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* NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

+ 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 

x | 
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Of special 

value to teachers 
interested 

in the 

artistic decoration 
of their 


schoolrooms. 
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Ad 


AND 


THE JOURNAL 
FREE 


To teachers who will 
a small service. 
Send 


us your 
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A LIBERAL CASH PREMIUM 


render 


will give you full particulars by mail. 
No expense to you, and almost no effort. 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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OF EDUCATION 


us 


name and address and we 
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